RATIONALIST VICE OF METHOD 


WIT has remarked that a couple of ladies engaged in 
A a dispute across the street from the vantage-points of 

their respective houses cannot possibly come to a 
conclusion, for the simple reason that they are arguing from 
different premises. That seems to be the case with the theist 
and the rationalist, even though they dispute under the same 
roof. For the whole rationalist procedure is vitiated from the 
outset by a number of assumptions, and by a peculiar concept 
of the nature of proof. An examination of some of the 
writings of modern rationalists affords abundant evidence of 
this radical vice of method. 

To begin with, what kind of proof of the existence of God 
does a rationalist require? Mr. J. M. Robertson, in his 
Rationalism, in the series of Philosophies Ancient and Modern, 
says :—‘‘ The vital problem is seen to be, then, whether the 
Butlerian ‘believer’ or the rationalist is the more loyal to 
that standard of probability by which each avowedly guides 
himself.” Again: ‘‘On both sides it has long been a 
question of balancing probabilities, a conflict of reasons.” * 
Apparently, it is a case of studying the pros and cons for the 
existence of God, as a gambler studies a race-card in the hope 
of “spotting a winner”; he can never be certain; he may 
weigh well the form of the horses, the skill of the jockeys, and 
the nature of the course, but at best he is going on proba- 
bilities—backing his opinion. If probability be indeed the 
standard by which each avowedly guides himself, the believer 
and the rationalist would appear to be engaged in a gigantic 
gamble on the verdict of “‘ the vast ballot-box of Nature.” 

But not so does Mr. McCabe conceive the case. That 
“trained athlete of disbelief,” as H. G. Wells describes him, 
tells us that “if the man of science can give us a plausible 
theory of the rise of moral feelings, he has displaced the theist 
from another area of reality. The theistic view becomes 
superfluous.”* J/—but the man of science does nothing of the 


' Rationalism, by J. M. Robertson, p. §t. 

2 Ibid., p. 50. 

8 The Existence of God. By Joseph McCabe, p. 98. 
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kind. His territory is, in the language of Professor Flint, 
“invaded and overrun by vague and pretentious theorists,” 
“ philosophers with a materialistic or empiric creed, who ‘ crib, 
cabin, and confine’ psychology so as to make it conform in 
all directions to their creed.” And he reminds them that 
theology ought “to be treated with the same fairness and 
reasonableness as other forms of inquiry and _ reflection. 
Common justice is all to which it has a right ; but to that it is 
entitled and that is what it frequently fails to receive.” Thus 
the “ scientific’ theory, atcording to Mr. McCabe, need not 
be probable; as long as it is plausible it is sufficient to dis- 
credit the theist, and dispense with the existence of God. We 
might imagine that conversely, Mr. McCabe would concede 
that if from the standpoint of natural reason the existence of 
God is plausible, the “ scientific ” theory becomes superfluous. 
Or he might, at least, allow us to choose between plausibles, 
as Mr. Robertson allows us to choose between probables. But 
that is not Mr. McCabe’s way. He reminds us always of 
Lucretius arraigning the gods and their votaries. ‘‘ You cannot 
infer God from the material order, organic or inorganic,” he 
thunders, “ until you positively show that it is inexplicable 
without Him.” The theist must advance positive demon- 
stration (of a negation too), whereas plausibility suffices in his 
opponent! This is, presumably, an example of the rationalist 
bias, of which Mr. Robertson writes with such refreshing 
candour : ‘‘ We have now clearly imported into the rationalist 
philosophy a principle or factor which ostensibly rivals or 
primes reason. The rationalist avows a moral bias—an atti- 
tude towards his fellows, a mental ‘taste,’ let us say—whith 
partly determines his reasoned judgment.”? It is consoling at 
all events to know that he avows it. 

Not only does Mr. McCabe display the rationalist bias, but 
he exhibits also what Mr. Balfour calls ‘‘an original vice 
of method ”—“ the assumption that the kind of ‘ experience’ 
which gave us natural science was the sole basis of know- 
ledge.”* He does not, it is true, display the same engaging 
frankness as the author of Mr. Balfour's Apologetics, who 
unhesitatingly declares that “The so-called knowledge (of 
God) must be submitted 'to the tests of observation and experi- 


1 Agnosticism, by Robert Flint, pp. 294, 295. 
* Rationalism, by J. M. Robertson, pp. 20, a1. 
* The Foundations of Belief, by the Right Hon. A, J. Balfour, p. 182 (8th edit.). 
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ment; if it is knowledge at all it is capable of verification, 
and the verdict of science on the subject must be final;”! but 
it is nevertheless the principle underlying all Mr. McCabe’s 
spirited attacks on theism. Nor is this to be wondered at, in 
view of the fact that the original vice of method is actually 
enshrined as a principle in the Memorandum of Association 
of the R.P.A., under whose egis Mr. McCabe’s attacks are 
delivered. The Memorandum says: ‘“ Rationalism may be 
defined as the mental attitude which unreservedly accepts the 
supremacy of Reason, and aims at establishing a system of 
philosophy and ethics verifiable by experience, and inde- 
pendent of all arbitrary assumptions or authority.” With 
Plato the rationalist may say, “Reason is for us King of 
Heaven and Earth”—but the Reason of which Plato spoke 
embraced a wider field than that of experience. 

Over two thousand years ago Heraclitus, the ‘‘ weeping 
philosopher” of Ephesus, insisted on the manifest discrepan- 
cies between appearance and reality, and demonstrated that 
experience was not the ultimate criterion of reality. Nobody 
nowadays thinks that a polished table is as smooth as it looks 
and feels; the microscope has revealed it as a miniature 
Giant’s Causeway—and yet the microscope has revealed 
nothing of the reality underlying the appearance of the table. 
If we are to accept only what is verifiable by experience, our 
store of knowledge will be scant indeed. How, for instance, 
can we verify by experience the motion of the earth in space, 
or its rotation on its axis, or the Copernican system? It is 
not observation and experiment that have vindicated these 
truths, but inductive reasoning on the data which observation 
and experience have provided. And if the rationalist really 
means to accept only what is verifiable by experience, he must 
maintain a very open mind on many closed questions. His 
method of dispensing with the existence of God will dispense 
also with Heliocentricism, and the working hypotheses of 
science, which Mr. McCabe so persistently attempts to press 
into service against theism. The chosen weapon of rationalism 
is a two-edged sword, which inflicts some very ugly gashes on 
its wielder. 

The rationalist is very apt to forget that the inductive 
principle upon which he depends for the scientific hypotheses 
so dear to him, is itself assumed, and consequently ought to 

1 Mr. Balfour's Apologetics, published by the R.P.A., p. 103. 
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be eliminated from a system of philosophy that is verifiable by 
experience. On this point Mr. Bertrand Russell writes : 


The inductive principle, however, is equally incapable of being 
proved by an appeal to experience. Experience might conceivably 
confirm the inductive principle as regards the cases that have been 
already examined; but as regards unexamined cases, it is the 
inductive principle alone that can justify any inference from what 
has been examined to what has not been examined. All argu- 
ments therefore which, on the basis of experience, argue as to the 
future or the unexperienced parts of the past or present, assume 
the inductive principle; hence we can never use experience to 
prove the inductive principle without begging the question.' 


The fact that our knowledge of extra-mental reality begins 
with sensation has trapped the rationalist into thinking that 
it also ends with it, and consequently extolling it as the 
supreme criterion of reality and truth. “It might seem,” 
says St. George Mivart, 


that in making experiments with different bodies (as in Chemistry) 
to see what their actions, or the result of their actions may be—it 
might seem, we say, in such matters wherein we directly appeal to 
our senses for information, that it is those senses which are our 
ultimate criterion, and that their declarations must be supreme. 
Yet such is not in fact the case. The enormous value of our 
sensations is not for one moment to be contested, and we have 
already admitted and asserted that it is by and through our sensa- 
tions that all our knowledge is initiated. Observation and experi- 
ment are always, of course, to be made use of when possible for 
verifying our deductive reasonings; nevertheless, in the last 
resource, when we have done observing and experimenting, how 
do we know that we have obtained such results as we may have 
obtained through these processes, save by the intellect? How 
are we to judge between what may seem to be the conflicting 
indications of different sense impressions? Nothing could be more 
foolish than to undervalue the testimony of the senses, and the 
senses are truly a test and cause of certainty, but they are not the 
test of it. Certainty is not in sensation, though sensation is so 
constantly our means of acquiring it. Certainty belongs to thought, 
and to thought only.? 


Certainty is, in fact, a state of mind, the state in which it 
firmly assents to a proposition because of motives which 
exclude, not all doubt whatsoever, but all prudent doubt. 


' The Problems of Philosophy, by Bertrand Russell, p. 106. 
2 On Truth, by St. George Mivart, p. 113. 
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And this state of mind may be brought about, not only by 
direct evidence of the truth of a proposition, but also by 
inductive reasoning. I am as certain of the fact that I shall 
one day die, as I am of the fact of my conscious existence, 
and it is possible for me to be equally certain of the existence 
of God, even though I have no direct evidence of His existence. 
But it by no means follows that because we are certain of a 
proposition that it is therefore true. Nothing could be more 
certain than the conviction of a lunatic that he is Alexander the 
Great; here, however, the discrepancy between the judgment 
he has formed as to his own identity, and the fact of his 
identity, constitutes error. This state of mind results whenever 
a conclusion is drawn from false premises, or wrongly drawn 
from true premises. The certainty at which we are to aim 
is the firm assent given by the mind to a conclusion rightly 
drawn from true premises. 

If, however, the premises are only probably true, the state 
of mind resulting is called opinion—the assent of the mind to 
a proposition with a prudent fear that it may be wrong. It 
is, for instance, my opinion that Shakespeare wrote the plays 
that bear his name, though the arguments adduced against 
this proposition by Baconians leave me with a reasonable fear 
that my judgment may be wrong. It is my opinion that 
Plato in his dialogues frequently puts his own teaching into 
the mouth of Socrates; it is my opinion that Miinchausen’s 
Travels was an impudent imposture, and not a satire on 
Bruce’s adventures. But on none of these points can I be 
certain; there is so much to be said, in each case, for the 
opposite view, that I am forced to entertain a reasonable 
doubt about my own. But can it be said that a man enter- 
tains any reasonable doubt that he will die, that food of some 
kind will be necessary to nourish his body as long as he lives, 
or that a dose of prussic acid would poison him? He is 
certain of these things—all reasonable doubt is excluded. 
On this point, Mr. Robertson at least is sound, notwithstand- 
ing his expressed opinion that the rationalist, like the Butlerian 
believer, guides himself by a standard of probabilities. Para- 
doxically enough, he says: 

Certainty, on the other hand, attaches in the highest degree to 
certain beliefs that, in the nature of the case, are “ incapable of 
proof”’, that is, of being tested. No belief is more certain for all 
men than the belief that they will all die, though the event, 
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posited as future, cannot as such be “tested’’. In this case, the 
connotation of the word “ proof ’’, nevertheless, is by common con- 
sent transferred to the concept of mortality: the invariable dying 
of all previous men is allowed to be “ proof”, or decisive evidence, 
that all living men will die to the last generation. In regard to 
some other certainties, the concept of “ proof” is wholly irrelevant. 
You cannot “ prove” that you feel a pain, though it is one of the 
most certain of all facts for you while it lasts. If, then, any 
general scientific or other belief be shown to be “incapable of 
proof”, in this merely negative sense (as distinguished from 
**capable of disproof”), that is no argument against it for any 
practical or philosophic purpose. * 


Now, Mr. Robertson is professedly and authoritatively 
expounding the principles of rationalism, and Mr. McCabe 
would do well to observe that, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple just cited, if we could not “ positively show” that the 
material order is “inexplicable without Him,” it would not 
follow that we “ cannot infer God.” Assuredly Mr. Robertson 
cannot have had Mr. McCabe in mind when he wrote: “A 
constant concern for revision, then, would seem to be forced 
upon the professed rationalist, who knows how often the 
appeal to reason has yielded mere modifications of error, one 
unjustifiable credence ousting another.”* That is precisely 
what Mr. McCabe, banking on plausible scientific theories, 
does not seem to know. 

However, enough has been said to show that inductive 
reasoning is capable of producing, not mere probability, but 
certainty in the human mind ; and that, consequently, Butler’s 
dictum that “ probability is the very guide of life,” * and the 
sweeping conclusion reached by Professor Jevons that “all 
our inferences concerning the future are merely probable,” ‘ 
are incorrect, and lead to a logically unsound position. Such 
statements are echoes of the Cartesianism of the seventeenth 
century, which sought for the same kind of proof in philosophy 
as in physics. It was a matter of astonishment to Descartes 
that hitherto only mechanical arts had arisen on the firm basis 
of mathematics, and he himself proposed to build thereon a 
nobler structure. ‘‘In many respects Galileo deserves to be 


* Rationalism, by J. M. Robertson, pp. 28, 29. 

2 Ibid. p. 11. 

5 The Analogy of Religion, Introd., § 4. 

* The Principles of Science, by W. S. Jevons, p. 197. 
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ranked with Descartes as inaugurating modern philosophy,” ! 
says Adamson, pointing out that Galileo threw over the 
syllogism in favour of a combined method of analysis and 
synthesis applied to the facts of nature, and adding that “ in 
the case of Galileo it is obvious that by ‘simple’ facts of 
nature he meant bodies stripped of all properties other than 
the mechanical.” * But whilst Descartes sought to explain 
only the phenomena of nature by mathematical and mechanical 
principles, his English contemporary Hobbes boldly extended 
the principle to the realm of consciousness. Well may Pro- 
fessor Bury say of Descartes, ‘‘ his philosophic method was a 
powerful incentive to rationalistic thought.”* It was the 
well-spring of the whole stream of rationalistic thought from 
the British triad of empiricists, Locke, Berkely, and Hume 
contending that all knowledge is derived from experience, 
down to such modern rationalists as Mr. C. T. Gorham, 
asserting that “ knowledge ends with the material phenomena; 
beyond, conjecture holds the field, and explanation becomes 
guesswork.” * In which case, of a truth, 


Philosophy, that leaned on Heaven before, 
Sinks to her second cause, and is no more. 


For “ philosophy is the science of principles,”* or as G. H. 
Lewes expressed it: ‘‘ it is the systematisation of the concep- 
tions furnished by science. It is émrioripn érictnuav. As 
science is the systematisation of the various generalities 
reached through particulars, so philosophy is the systematt- 
sation of the generalities of generalities. In other words, 
science furnishes the knowledge, and philosophy the doc- 
trine.’”’® The term science, though formerly used in a wide, 
loose way, has gradually come to have a definite, restricted 
meaning, it “has become narrowed down to that form of 
knowledge which deals with the observation of phenomena— 
to what in truth is really Physical Science, in which we 
include such branches as Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, 
with all their numerous sub-divisions.’’? So, too, Sir Oliver 


1 The Development of Modern Philosophy, by R. Adamson, Vol. I. p. 5. 
2 Ibid. p. 6. 

3 A History of Freedom of Thought, by Prof. J. B. Bury, p. 129. 

* Faith, its Freaks and Follies, p. 44. 

5 History of Philosophy, by Friedrich Ueberweg, Vol. I. p. 1. 

® A Biographical History of Philosophy, by G. H. Lewes, Proleg. xviii. 
7 The Church and Science, by Sir Bertram Windle, p. 3. 
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Lodge; “Science is systematised and metrical knowledge, and 
in regions where measurement cannot be applied it has small 
scope.”! Science and philosophy are not, as rationalists 
would have us imagine, rivals striving for the mastery, but 
partners in the co-ordination of knowledge. Philosophy begins 
where science leaves off. ‘‘An explanation,” says Professor 
Karl Pearson, “is never given by science. The whole of 
science is description, mechanism explains nothing.” Scientists 
and philosophers are at some pains to draw the lines of demar- 
cation, it is the rationalist who endeavours to blur them. 
Thus, Professor Whetham, speaking on behalf of science, says: 
‘‘Physical Science seeks to establish general rules which 
describe the sequence of phenomena in all cases;”* ‘ philo- 
sophy,” says one of its eminent professors, “consists in a 
tational study of all or some of the problems arising from our 
attempts to explain the universal order of things by their 
ultimate causes or principles.”3 There can be no conflict 
between accurate description and true explanation, between 
sane science and sound philosophy; and the din of contending 
forces heard by the rationalist exists only in his own imagi- 
nation. 

Still less is there any conflict between science and religion, 
between metrical knowledge of phenomena and the worship 
of God. Yet Professor Bury, following in the wake of Haeckel, 
alludes airily to ‘“‘the war between science and theology,” 4 
and by way of furnishing an illustration points to ‘‘ the proofs 
furnished by science that the Biblical record as to the anti- 
quity of man is false.”® Now, asa matter of fact, there is no 
Biblical record as to the antiquity of man, and Professor 
Bury is well aware of the fact, for he himself says: “An 
English divine of the seventeenth century ingeniously calcu- 
lated that man was created by the Trinity on October 23, 
B.C. 4004, at 9 o'clock in the morning, and no reckoning of 
the Bible dates could put the event much further back.” ® 
The so-called Biblical record turns out to be a reckoning based 
on the Hebrew genealogies, on the assumption that these 


' Continuity: Presidential Address to the British Association, 1913, p. 12. 
2 The Recent Development of Physical Science, by W. C. Whetham. 

5 Scholastic Philosophy, by Prof. de Wulf (trans., Coffey), p. 7. 

* A History of Freedom of Thought, by Professor J. B. Bury, p. 180. 

* Ibid, p. 190. § Ibid. p. 179. 
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genealogies are as complete as the list of the kings of 
England. The discrepancy therefore, if there be any dis- 
crepancy, is between the hypothetical figures for the age of 
man based on the data furnished by astronomy, geology, and 
other physical sciences on the one hand, and the hypothetical 
figures based on admittedly incomplete genealogies on the 
other. This is a fair sample of the way in which the “‘ war” be- 
tween Science and Religion is worked up. By similar methods 
Mr. McCabe, in his Existence of God, is able to assure his readers 
that, with regard to the realm of astronomy, “it is here, 
especially, that we find the gravest and most lasting conflict 
between the teaching of science and the teaching of religion,”! 
and that consequently the heavens no longer proclaim the 
glory of God. Nor do the flowers, for, in botany, he tells us 
that “‘ Science is, once more a rival interpretation of nature ; 
and every advance of science displaces the theist.”° Em- 
boldened, he runs the gamut of the sciences: ‘“‘ We must 
conclude that astronomy, physics, chemistry, and geology 
have left no room for a theistic interpretation in the inorganic 
world.”* The dogmatic tone of these utterances might lead 
an unwary reader to suppose that they embody incontro- 
vertible fact, whereas they embody nothing more than the 
very debatable opinions of Mr. McCabe and his fellow ration- 
alists. It was precisely this sort of thing, this particular vice 
of method, that called forth Labouchere’s caustic remark that 
“mere denial of the existence of God did not entitle a man’s 
opinion to be taken without scrutiny on matters of greater 
importance.” ; 

In Mr. McCabe's dialectics, science is taken to be synony- 
mous with rationalism, and the pugnacious teaching of the 
latter put forward as the sober findings of science. But as 
Mr. Balfour has pointed out : 


The differences between naturalism and theology are, no doubt, 
irreconcilable since naturalism is by definition the negation of all 
theology. But science must not be dragged into every one of the 
many quarrels which naturalism has taken upon its shoulders. 
Science is in no way concerned, for instance, to deny the reality of 
a world unrevealed to us in sense-perception, nor the existence of a 
God who, however imperfectly, may be known by those who 


1 The Existence of God, by Joseph McCabe, p. 67. 
2 Ibid. p. 78. * Jbid. p. 79. 
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diligently seek Him. All it says, or ought to say, is that these are 
matters beyond its jurisdiction; to be tried therefore, in other 
courts, and before judges administering different laws.' 


Mr. Balfour, it is true, is speaking of naturalism, but 
rationalism, says Mr. Balfour, is “‘ naturalism in the making,”* 
and if anybody doubts its innate opposition to religion, let 
him study the definitions of rationalism put forward by its 
accredited exponents. Rationalism is admittedly at open war 
with religion, but science is very far from being its ally. When 
Mr. McCabe writes of the “‘ conflict between the teaching of 
science and the teaching of religion,” he is indulging in a little 
camouflage, presenting us with the startling spectacle of 
rationalism in the make-up of science. The dogmas of re- 
ligion conflict, not with the findings of science, but with the 
interpretations put on those findings (usually tentative ones), 
not by scientists, but by such high priests of rationalism as 
Mr. McCabe. 

Professor Bury’s pages, like Mr. McCabe’s, are also rich in 
illustrations of vice of method, as well as of an ill-bred flip- 
pancy which may be called a rationalist vice of manner. But 
we cannot deal with him here. He implies, for instance, that 
Christians believe in Hell because it cannot be disproved. 
Now it is a truism that because a thing cannot be disproved, 
it is not on that account to be believed, but no principle 
either of theism or of Christianity asserts that it should. It 
is equally true, and much more pertinent to the present issue, 
that many things are rightly believed which cannot even be 
submitted to the test of experience, as required by the canons 
of rationalism. Hegel, in answer to the criticism of the 
proofs of the existence of God made by Kant has finely said: 


The rise of thought beyond the world of sense, its passage from 
the finite to the infinite, the leap into the super-sensible which it 
takes when it snaps asunder the links of the chain of sense, all this 
transition is thought and nothing but thought. Say there must be 
no such passage, and you say there is to be no thinking ; and in 
sooth animals make no such transition. They never get further 
than sensation and the perception of the senses, and in consequence 
they have no religion.” > 

1 The Foundations of Belief, by the Right Hon, A, J. Balfour, p. 280 (8th ed.) 


2 Ibdid., p. 387. 
® Logic, pp. 87, 88 (Wallace’s trans.). 
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Obviously there can be no strictly “scientific” proof of the 
existence of God, and to insist on looking for one is, from the 
very outset, to vitiate the whole method of procedure. The 
alternative to “the probe of chemic test” is not the blind 
faith inveighed against by rationalists. Four hundred years 
before the era of Descartes, who is reputed the father of the 
modern philosophic method, St. Thomas Aquinas refused to 
accept anything that could not be absolutely proved, and 
proceeded on lines of methodic doubt. He begins the third 
article on God by asking whether God exists, to which he 
replies that it would seem not, on account of difficulties which 
he thereupon proceeds to urge in all their cogency. His 
method throughout is to challenge everything that claims to 
be a truth, and to admit it as such only when he has satis- 
factorily answered the objections lodged against it, and estab- 
lished it beyond rebuttal. Clearly, his method is not 


The stern and prompt suppressing, 
As an obvious deadly sin, 

All the questing and the guessing 
Of the soul’s own soul within. 


But in his pages there is discipline. The questing and the 
guessing are forced to stand forth confessed as such. No 
vice of method allows them to masquerade as in the pages of 
modern rationalists. 


RICHARD DOWNING. 














PAGES FROM THE PAST 


CHAPTER VI. 


HESE “ Pages ” were not primarily intended by the 

writer to consist of Reminiscences of people of 

consequence, but as illustrations of such differences 

between the world as he first knew it and the world of to- 
day, as might strike a quite ordinary Sexagenarian. 

Let me recall some of those differences, not in the spirit 
of a bigoted daudator temporis acti, but simply as an ob- 
server not determined to be damnator of the day that is—a 
harsh and ungracious part: for why should we preach down 
the young, who never loved being preached down in our 
own lost youth? 

It is often remarked how much more is done for children 
nowadays than was done when the present writer was a child. 
Is it contended that our parents were more selfish, and cared 
less for us, or for our happiness? Perhaps they were less 
confused between the ideas of happiness and pleasure, and 
less concerned to provide for us a constant condition of being 
entertained: and possibly the pleasures to which we were 
invited were simpler, and would strike the present-day 
children as themselves dull. 

Certainly our amusements were less costly: I can answer 
for it that in our own family we were taught, and thoroughly 
grasped, the principle that nothing mattered so little as 
money; and that if we could not enjoy ourselves without 
spending it we must be stupid indeed. We undoubtedly did 
enjoy ourselves, and it is certain we did so without money 
to spend. Treats which cost money were few and very far 
between: but we did not wait for them to be happy and 
amused, and the intervals between them were never dull. To 
have announced ourselves dull or bored would have been 
branded as a confession of stupidity. 

As it happened, our only parent was immensely clever: 
it may be the case that where children are allowed to think 
no enjoyment possible without expense, it is not they who 
are stupid but their parents. The dullest dog can buy 
tickets and have his children carted from one “ show " to an- 
other. 

In one respect I think the children of nowadays are less 
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lucky than we were: they have not as good magazines, nor 
have they authors of the same calibre writing for them. 

To cite one magazine only—what have the children of to- 
day to compare with Aunt Judy? and, for that matter, what 
books to compare with Zilian’s Golden Hours, Ballantyne’s 
books for boys, Alice in Wonderland, or Alice through the 
Looking Glass—there are no looking-glasses now, they are 
all “ mirrors,” and I suspect there is no Wonderland. Hans 
Andersen has no successors, his fairies are dead sine prole. 

If the children of to-day 4ad a Mrs. Gatty would they 
read her exquisite Parables from Nature? Would her 
daughter’s /ackanapes, Lob lie by the Fire, Jan of the Wind- 
mill, and Story of a Show Life, if written to-day, receive 
a welcome such as they received by the children for whom 
they were written? 

What would the children of to-day make of Peter Parley, 
of the Children of the New Forest, of the Rose and the Ring, 
of What the Moon Saw? 

I am sure juvenile life was less expensive, and that chil- 
dren were given fewer object-lessons in the appreciation of 
wealth. 

All life was less costly. There was less spending out of 
doors, and though home-life was less expensive there was 
more of it, and it was not regarded as a tedious necessary 
interval between instalments of the real life away from home. 
On the contrary, it was more plainly recognized that /appi- 
ness depended on the quality of the home-life, the quality, 
not the costliness. 

It seems to me that life in general was, in consequence, 
easier, less anxious, less preoccupied. Certainly there was 
very little disposition to bow down to wealth: the attitude 
was, if anything, hypercritical towards the mere possessor 

.of money-bags, and it was rather more likely he would be 
set down as of course vulgar than that he should be blindly 
adored, his /aches adopted as new standards, and his in- 
timacy counted as the best of blessings. 

I remember once hearing a witty scion of an ancient house 
exclaim with genuine conviction, “ It is easy to see what the 
Almighty thinks of huge wealth by observing what sort of 
people He makes millionaires.” 

Nor was that mere sour grapes, for the maker of this mot 
was by no means poverty-stricken. He was, in fact, rich: 
but his riches were not 47m, or any integral part of him. His 
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importance did not depend on what he had, but on what, 
and who, he was. 

The modern cult of the millionaire is not, after all, to be 
counted to Aim for unrighteousness. It must, and often does, 
disgust him. The fault lies with his worshippers, who can 
only see yellow and whose adoration itself consists mostly in 
a fervent appetite to be fed and drunk by him, treated by 
him, tipped by him. It is not always the millionaire who 
batters at the gates of “ Society” piteous to get in, but 
Society that peers over its wall (like the lunatic in Punch 
regarding the angler) calling out ‘“ Come inside.” 

The difference between classes—I do not mean between 
wealth and poverty—was more marked in the far-away days 
of my youth; too much insisted upon very likely. But it 
had one good result—it was more clearly recognized, as an 
axiom of social commonsense, that the expenditure of one 
class could not without folly be copied by another. A plain 
gentleman’s wife did not lose caste because she could not, 
and did not, dress like a peer’s wife. Her husband did not 
aim at the same pleasures as the man of large means. The 
word “ gentleman” itself meant more: it was not ill-bred 
to refuse conceding it to every male human being. A railway 
porter did not say “I can’t put your things into the train 
myself, madam, as I go off duty, but ¢kat gentleman will.” 
(So that the lady has to tip two “ gentlemen ’”’ instead of 
one. ) 

The other day I had to remunerate a couple of men for 
the most useful labour of cleaning out a cesspool: enquiring 
their charge, I was told—‘“ Same as the hother gentlemen 
what did it before they was called hup.” 

In the days of my youth even shop-assistants used not 
commonly to allude to each other to customers as gentle- 
men. A lady whom I knew as a lad had been making pur- 
chases at a large and well-known establishment pretty close 
to Victoria Station. On getting home she found one article 
omitted from her parcel, and at once went back. 

“At that counter,” she explained to the shop-walker, “ I 
bought a veil, and it was not put in with the other things.” 

“Was it,” enquired the shop-walker, “a fair young 
gentleman, with curls, that served you, Ma'am?” (He would 
condescend no lower than “ Madam ” now. ) 

“No,” said the lady, “ it was an elderly nobleman, rather 
bald if anything.” 


” 
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Such a repartee would be held at least captious nowa- - 
days, if not itself ill-bred. “Gentleman” merely means 
fellow-creature in trousers, like “ Esquire.” 

Lords and Members of Parliament were much bigger 
people when I was a child. We touchingly assumed that 
peers were nobles of ancient lineage, and that M.P.’s were 
representative men of consequence. I do not believe we ever 
dreamt of peerages having a market-value, the payment of 
which would enable anyone desirous of the luxury to pur- 
chase it. If a new Peer were created it was not necessary 
for the newspapers to explain who he was: people knew 
already. 

Members of Parliament, I must say, whatever their poli- 
tics, were apt to represent one class, would have been a good 
deal surprised to be told they deserved wages for their ser- 
vices, though a Minister’s large pay for his seemed to be in 
the nature of things and demanded much less explanation 
than an eclipse or a rainbow. 

In Gracechurch 1 have described the almost regal honours 
accorded to a youthful nobleman visiting an outlying estate 
of his, with his wife, upon his marriage. I am sure that 
reception, those presentations, struck nobody then as comic, 
not even his lordship—who was not deficient in humour. 
Bored by it all he may have been, elated or shocked he cer- 
tainly was not. 

As a youth and young man I knew very well a certain 
Duchess, herself most humble in spirituals: but it never 
struck her as haughty to make, as she would almost daily do 
during the London season, a round of “ visits ” without once 
leaving her carriage, or so much as asking whether the ladies 
at whose doors she dropped cards were at home. It cer- 
tainly would never have occurred to her that those ladies, 
if within, and observing her carriage drive away from their 
doors, without her having made the slightest show of a desire 
to see them, could be offended, or accuse her of impertinence. 

That sort of “ calling” reminds me of a story of Bishop 
Lonsdale of Lichfield, whom I have already mentioned as a 
friend of my English grandfather. He never lived in the 
Palace at Lichfield, but at Eccleshall Castle, and when he 
drove to his Cathedral City had commonly more to do than 
time to do itin. His manners were gruff and bluff, and social 
duties if they did not press very heavily on him, weré apt at 
all events to be irksome. 
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One afternoon he called upon a lady of light and lead- 
ing living in the Close. 

“Is Mrs. —--— at home? ” he enquired when the door 
was opened. 

“ Yes, my lord.”’ 

“Hm! Then, —,” after the briefest pause of consid- 
eration, “ I’ll call another day.” 

Lady Dorothy Nevill in her Reminiscences deplores the 
decay of conversation since the days of her youth and middle 
age. She does not remark on the introduction of a new 
topic—insides and operations. Lady Dorothy was born 
thirty-two years before me, but even in my youth young men 
and maidens did not regale each other in public with de- 
scriptions of the removal of various portions of their individu, 
what led to it, what resulted from it, what the doctor said 
and did, and what the nurses were like, and what the nursing 
home cost. An operation was never alluded to in public 
—least of all over a dinner table: and certain diseases, not 
criminal by any means, were never mentioned. An allusion 
to cancer by name would have produced almost as portentous 
a silence as if the culprit had spoken by name of God or 
Death. 

Not long ago I was dining in a brilliant circle where for 
quite a long time the conversation (sic? ) consisted of a frank 
and exhaustive comparing of notes as to the temperature, 
depth, duration, etc., of each conversationalist’s bath. Cer- 
tainly that which the poverty of the English language obliges 
me to call our talk has lost the reproach of stiffness. 

Very recently a young lady who was my neighbour 
at dinner complained to her other neighbour that strawberries 
and cream made her sick. 

“ Really sick? ” he enquired with true sympathy. 

“ Yes, up,” was the brief but sufficient reply. Health, or 
rather disease, is a man’s prop of contemporary “ conversa- 
tion.’”’ Perhaps it came in with microbes. 

Doubtless my readers remember Lady Dorothy Nevill’s 
delightful story of the Vicar’s wife who insisted to the Sex- 
toness, who was cleaning the church, on the necessity of open 
windows “ or we shall have those horrid microbes coming.” 

“And aren’t they communicants? ” enquired the Sexton- 
ess, at a loss to understand the ecclesiastical lady's obvious 
desire for their exclusion from church privileges. Here is 
another microbe story. A certain great lady of my acquaint- 
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ance had just arrived from London at her husband's Scottish 
country home, and she made haste to visit the gardens. 

‘ Donald,” said she, encountering a gardener, “ I hope you 
have kept well all the winter and spring.” 

“Na sae weel, me leddy. Nathat weel! Whiles I think 
we nane of us has our healths-the same since they McCraw- 
bies came in.”’ 

Lady Dorothy’s tale of the two Miss Walpoles, her non- 
agenarian kinswomen, reminds me of one almost precisely 
similar as to circumstances. Her story is that when Miss 
Fanny, who had kept her room all day through indisposi- 
tion, came down in the evening to the drawing-room, her 
sister called out “ Fanny, I’m going to be ill too. It must 
be apoplexy: I feel so hot about the head.” “ Nothing of 
the sort, Charlotte,” cried Miss Fanny making a dash at her 
sister's head, “ your cap’s on fire, and I’m going to put it 
out.” 

The pendant is a convent story. A certain nun, very holy, 
and very humble, one evening in choir, in the dusk, the gas 
not being turned up though lighted, became conscious of a 
light and warmth near 4er head, and thought it a super- 
natural manifestation beyond her poor meritings. ‘ Too 
much! ” she murmured, “ Too much for me.”’ 

“A great deal too much, Sister, for you or any of us” 
declared the nun in the next stall, “ you’ve got your veil in 
the gas-jet.” 

Lady Dorothy mentions, as a survival in her young days, 
the quaint play of St. George and the Dragon, enacted at 
Christmas by the mummers. But I saw it performed, the 
Christmas before the war, in the great hall at Hurstbourne, 
and it was no zevival, suggested by Lord Portsmouth, but 
a survival having been annually enacted from time immemor- 
ial by the village mummers. Whether it will be revived when 
the war is over is another question. The costumes were 
quaint (and, from the point of view of fire, very dangerous), 
the dialogue more quaint still: how far traditional I could 
not guess: but the introduction of “ topical” stanzas did 
not tend to conviction as to the general antiquity of the 
speeches and songs. 

Lady Dorothy has a funny story that had better be read in 
her pages apropos of Abraham Hayward’s fondness for em- 
ploying French expressions—which, knowing little French, 
he did with occasionally disastrous incorrectness. Many 
VOL. CXXXII. M 
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people have the same foible as to other foreign tongues. 
When I first became a Military Chaplain I was lunching 
with a militia regiment whose colonel was a City magnate. 
For something to say I asked where their depét was. “Militia 
regiments,” said my host, “ have no depéts. It is much to 
be regretted. A depdt would give us a locum tenens in the 
county.” 

Considering our John Bullishness I often wonder at our 
choosing to employ French, or even pseudo-French, expres- 
sions for things and occasions of ordinary use, or frequent 
occurrence. Thus we talk of our chauffeur, which no French 
person ever does, except in the sense of a stoker. We cry 
Encore at the end of a song at the risk of hearing it again: 
and in newspapers a writer’s pseudonym is called his xom- 
de-plume. 1 do not much like “pen-name,” but it is English, 
and xom-de-plume is neither English nor French. The re- 
spectable English word “ Dowager” is immensely revered. 
In a neighbourhood where a certain Dowager Duchess lived, 
and where certainly duchesses were rarer than dowagers, 
I remember that she was invariably spoken of as ‘“‘ the Dow- 
ager,” never as “the Duchess.” One of my Irish grand- 
father’s nearest neighbours was an untitled widow, whose 
son, the reigning squire, presently married. Apparently Mrs. 
L., senior, decreed that henceforth she was to be known as 
“the Dowager’ fout court. One of my aunts went to S. 
Castle to make a wedding-call. 

“Is Mrs. L. at home? ” she asked. 

“She is not, my lady,” said the footman, “ but the Bad- 
ger’s in.” 

Jane Austen tells us that no self-respecting young lady 
can refrain from altering her name as far as possible (not by 
the usual process of change merely). There was a family 
called Bethune, pronounced, as we all know, “ Beaton”: but 
the young ladies of one branch of that ancient house conceived 
that “ Béthoon” would sound finer. On being announced 
by the puzzled footman of a neighbouring laird the result was 
as follows :— 

“General Beaton, and Mrs. Beaton and the Miss Buffoons.” 

I think the following shows a great genius for economy of 
labour in the servant concerned. Polish surnames, it is well- 
known, have a masculine and a feminine termination thus: 
Prince Sobieski, Princess Clémentine Sobieska, Queen of 
James III. My great friend Comtesse Clary was sitting in 
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her drawing-room in Paris, and, the door flung widely open, 
her butler announced, as a lady and gentleman entered, 
“M. le Prince Ski, Madame la Princesse Ska—tous les deux 
Orloff.” 

Lady Northesk, mother of the present Earl, was in Paris, 
and went to visit a French friend. The servant demanded 
her name. ‘“ Comtesse de Northesk,” she answered. “ De 
Norvége? ” queried the footman. Thinking it useless to 
bother about the correct pronunciation she smiled and 
nodded, and the man preceded her, murmuring thoughtfully 
to himself ‘‘ Norvége”’: at the door, however, he summed up 
his ruminations by the announcement: 

“Sa Majesté la Reine de Norvége, qui s’ appelle seule- 
ment Comtesse, en voyage.” 

To revert to ecclesiastical anecdotes. When I first lived 
at Plymouth Bishop Vaughan was still alive, and Bishop 
Graham was only coadjutor. The elder prelate, however, was 
annually convinced that that year would be his last on earth. 
On New Year’s eve he would gather round his table the local 
clergy, and after hospitably entertaining them, would reply 
to the toast of his health in a speech full of pathetic allusion 
to the probability of its being the last such occasion on which 
they would all be together. This had occurred pretty often. 
More than once I had myself been touched by the old Bishop's 
intimation of mortality. On the last occasion of my being 
present he said: 

“Next year on this night you will still be here. Where 
shall I be? I shall not hear or know what you are saying. 

“I expect you'll worm it out,” quoth his coadjutor, not 
quite sotto voce. 

Bishop Graham's wit was not always so macabre, but it 
was often of an acrid pungency. A priest from Cornwall 
camé to luncheon at Bishop’s House: he had had a long and 
very severe attack of influenza, and had been dilating at large 
on his symptoms and his sufferings. At last, with a modest 
smile, he remarked that, ill as he had been, he had carried out 
the restoration of his church. 

“ Yes,” jerked in Bishop Graham, “ you told us just now 
how you had lost your éas/e.” 

These specimens of the Bishop's rather drastic humour 
would hardly give those who never knew him a just idea of 
him, for he had a very kind and tender heart, and was full 
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of sympathy for sorrow or misfortune. It is hard too, in a 
written version, to give correctly the peculiar dry tone of his 
shrewd wit. As his name was Graham “ pawkiness ” may 
not be a bad description of some of its manifestations. 

He had not much admiration for new ways and schemes. 
Not so many years ago a very fine, but very novel, plan was 
reported to him, which involved the energetic locomotion 
of a number of priests on “ special service.” “It’s won- 
derful,”” he remarked mildly, ‘ what a number of clergy there 
seem to be nowadays with nothing to do; in Lent too! ” 

Of another scheme, which also in his view implied an 
excess of leisure somewhere, he observed dispassionately, 
after criticism rather direct than eulogistic: 

““ However, they’re good people, and no doubt Our Lord 
will bring some good out of it all, where they least intend it.” 

The somewhat acrid dryness of his speech and manner 
hardly prepared me for the following: someone, at table, 
had been complaining that certain of the poor-school chil- 
dren were rather naughty in church. 

‘““What do they do?” the Bishop demanded sharply 
enough. 

“ Play, my lord.” 

“Well, and where should they play, poor little things, if 
not in their Father’s house? ”’ 

Behind his figure—it was homely enough— it seemed to 
me, at hearing of those words of his, there loomed Another, 
younger, eternal, of the most beautiful of the children of 
men, insisting on the children’s right to interrupt, with their 
play about His knees, Divine Wisdom itself. 

To myself personally I should like to say that Bishop 
Graham was, during long years, invariably kind and cordial: 
though I am sure I was never at all tx his line, and probably 
less so than ever when I took to writing novels. That kind- 
ness and cordiality he left as an heirloom to his successor: 
but of the living I do not wish to speak here. I will only 
say this, not personal to him—perhaps as an inheritance from 
Protestant days—lI had always, till the Norwich Congress of 
1912, a dread of bishops, whom I regarded as set for the 
terror of them that do well, the extinction of such as did less 
well. But on the way to Norwich I travelled (most grudg- 
ingly and of necessity) with a bishop I had last known, years 
before, as a parish clergyman, who, I thought, had vigor- 
ously disliked me, who must, having become a bishop, dis- 
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like me now much more. Well, he treated me like an old 
school-fellow (which I wasn’t) and insisted, in a very crowded 
railway carriage, on being the table for my belated luncheon- 
basket, and the Ganymede of my (very nasty) half-bottle 
of claret (sic). My piratical incursions into the Main of 
fiction he spoke of as a “ Catholic asset " and “ a service to 
Catholicity everywhere,” and—in a word—turned my ideas 
of bishops upside-down. 

Next day, before mounting the stage on which I had to 
read a paper on literature, I found myself in a room into 
which nearly all the bishops were crowded. That I, who 
had been preaching without book for thirty years, was terri- 
fied at having to read from a prepared MS. was so obvious 
that one and all they came and comforted me, kindly, 
flatteringly. 

** San Celestino, eh? Spiritual reading, eh ?” whispered 
the great Bishop Hedley; as great a man of letters as any 
Catholic England has produced during the post-reformation 
period. 

“You really frightened? I'm more edified than by all 
your books,” said another, with inimitable friendliness. 

They were a// more than kind, gentle, encouraging: still 
I was terrified, and it only made them the more kindly. 

When all was finished, and the paper stammeringly read, 
the Cardinal himself turned to me and spoke such words of 
generous praise as have heartened me in every attempt I 
have made to write anything since, which I can only write 
in my own way, on lines of my own, with my own purpose and 
my own conception of what my obligation not only to Cath- 
olic usefulness, but to letters, involves. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


DE PROFUNDIS 


NE Hand alone can lay in lowest deeps, 

In lowest deeps we needs must know the Hand. 
To know the hand is straight to cling to it 
And so be lifted up to heights unguessed. 
JUDITH CARRINGTON. 














CATHOLIC ABBOTSFORD 


I. 
I: was in 1811, at the age of forty, that Walter Scott (he 





did not become Sir Walter until some years later) found 

himself in a position of sufficient affluence to become a 
Roxburghshire laird, and to found his future home on a site 
which had long been peculiarly attractive to him. He had for 
some time been resident at Ashestiel, a few miles from 
Selkirk, and had written there the stirring poems, Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, Marmion, and the Lady of the Lake, which 
brought to their author fortune as well as fame, and enabled 
him to realize his long-cherished dream of acquiring a home 
of his own on Tweedside. 

The farm which was his first purchase was a neglected strip 
of land bordering on the river, and known by the unpromising 
name of Clarty (or Dirty) Hole. The farmhouse was small 
and poor, with a kail-yard on one side, an ugly barn on the 
other, and a muddy duck-pond in front. Scott, however, 
looked at his newly-acquired property with a prophetic and 
romantic eye. His beloved Tweed flowed past it, clear and 
bright over milk-white pebbles: the lands had once formed 
part of the estate of the great Abbey of Melrose, three miles 
away; and an ancient Roman road ran down to the ford hard 
by, and suggested to him the name of ABBOTSFORD for his 
new domain. More than that, the romantic glen where 
Thomas the Rhymer foregathered with the Queen of Faery- 
land was actually on the property, which he later extended so 
as to include the whole scene of the battle of Melrose (fought 
between Scotts and Kerrs in 1526), from Skirmishfield to Turn- 
again. 

Delighted with his acquisition, the new laird of Abbotsford 
occupied his leisure in getting his land into order, and adding 
bit by bit to the cottage (for it was nothing more) which was in 
time to develop into the mansion-house as it now stands. Above 
all, mindful of the old Scots adage, “ Aye be sticking in a tree, 
lad: it'll be growing while ye’re sleeping,” he at once set 
about the tree-planting which was to be all his life long one 
of his chief interests and recreations. ‘‘I am now,” he wrote 
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to a friend, ‘‘adorning a patch of naked land with trees, to 
give shade to my descendants—a shade which I shall never 
live to enjoy otherwise than in the recumbent posture of 
Tityrus or Menelaus.” He did live, however, to see his 
woods come to maturity, and to fell many a well-grown speci- 
men with his own hand. Lady Stafford (afterwards first 
Duchess of Sutherland) sent him acorns from the famous oaks 
of Trentham, in Staffordshire, and these he planted on a 
bare spot to be known henceforward as “ Sutherland Bower”; 
but they were all eaten up in the course of the first winter by 
field mice. Another large space was enclosed for a plantation 
of Spanish chestnuts, which were sent him by a friend in 
Seville. When, however, the chestnuts arrived from Spain, 
it turned out that they had been boiled! Notwithstanding 
these initial mishaps, the plantations at Abbotsford were 
a success; and the estate is now as rich in beautiful woods as 
any part of Scotland. 

Scott’s first plans for his new residence were on the most 
modest scale, the idea of a “small cottage with two spare 
bedrooms” expanding by degrees into “an ornamental 
cottage in the style of an old English vicarage.” Inthe spring 
of 1812 he found himself able to “ flit” from Ashestiel to his 
new abode, among his chattels even then being a large assort- 
ment of old swords, bows, spears, targets and lances, now 
conspicuous on the walls of the armoury at Abbotsford. 
“Our removal from Ashestiel,” he wrote to Lady Alvanley, 
“baffled all description: twenty-four cartloads of trash, 
besides dogs, pigs, poneys, poultry, cows, calves, bare-headed 
wenches and bare-breeched boys.”” There was so far in the 
house, besides sleeping accommodation, only one habitable 
room, which served at once for dining-room, drawing-room, 
school-room, and study. Here, amid the din and confusion 
of carpenters and masons, “the lady’s small talk, the 
children’s babble or the repetition of their lessons,” he wrote 
his poem of Rokeby, which he himself considered the best of 
_all his poetical works. Meanwhile the building progressed by 
slow degrees, so that in April, 1814, he was able to invite 
friends to be his guests, and two years later (after the success- 
ful appearance of The Antiquary) he had designs made for 
considerable additions to the house, in the castellated style 
which it now presents. 

It was not, however, until 1820, in which year Scott 
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received his baronetcy, and had the happiness of seeing his 
daughter married to J. G. Lockhart, his friend and future 
biographer, that Abbotsford was practically finished. A 
detailed description of it, written in 1829, depicts the mansion 
very much as the visitor now sees it, with its crow-stepped 
gables, battlemented parapets, labelled windows, fantastic 
balconies, machicolated eaves, and carven heraldic stones let 
here and there into the walls. The principal rooms, includ- 
ing the fine library, are ceiled with what appear to be massive 
oaken beams resting on corbels of carved stone; but the 
whole is in reality cunningly-painted plaster. The view 
towards the Tweed is beautiful. ‘‘ You look out,” says the 
writer of ninety years ago, “‘ from among bowers, over a lawn 
of sweet turf, upon the clearest of all streams, fringed with 
the wildest of birch woods, and backed with the green hills of 
Ettrick Forest.” Alas! Tweed is no longer, hereabouts at 
least, the clearest of streams, thanks to the busy cloth-mills 
not far away. And the “wild birch woods” beyond it are 
encroached on, and to some extent disfigured, by villas which 
owe their being to the same cause, the rise and prosperity of 
the manufacturing town of Galashiels. Still, the house of 
Abbotsford remains as its master and creator left it—the 
house, practically unchanged within and without, which was 
the scene of his labours and his successes and his sorrows, in 
which he and those nearest and dearest to him lived and died. 
And it is to the loving and filial reverence of those who have 
come after him that we owe this precious continuity. Art 
and nature have combined during the past century to add 
fresh beauties to the picturesque surroundings of Sir Walter’s 
‘darling seat.’ But, on the whole, Abbotsford is as it was; 
and when all is said and done, that is what constitutes its 
principal charm. 


II. 


Tens of thousands of pilgrims, during the eighty-six years 
which have elapsed since the death of Sir Walter Scott, have 
wended their way from near and distant lands to the historic 
house on Tweedside where the Wizard of the North breathed 
his last on September 21, 1832. Of these countless visitors 
to what has been for nearly a century perhaps the most fre- 
quented literary shrine in the world—not even excepting 
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Stratford-on-Avon—but a small proportion, in all probability, 
have been Catholics. And yet it is for Catholics, more than 
for any one else, that Abbotsford and all that it stands for, 
have a charm and an interest peculiar and unique. It is not 
included among the ‘Catholic Homes of Scotland” which 
have been so sympathetically and appreciatively described by 
a Scottish Benedictine writer; and it has not, of course, the 
special claim to veneration possessed by those antique castles 
and manor-houses up and down the country, where “in spite 
of dungeon, fire and sword” the clear light of the ancient 
faith has been kept burning through the darkest days of 
intolerance and persecution. But a “Catholic Home of Scot- 
land” Abbotsford is and has been in the fullest sense for more 
than sixty years; and it is this aspect of it that it is desired 
to bring before the readers of these pages. 

Sir Walter Scott was, it may be said at once, disposed by 
upbringing, education, and environment to be neither more 
nor less hopelessly prejudiced against Catholics and their 
beliefs than the great majority of his contemporaries. ‘‘ The 
ignorance and bigotry of the priesthood,” ‘‘the utter folly of 
saint-worship,” “‘absurd ritual and solemnities,” “‘mean and 
depraving superstition ”—such phraseology as this confronts 
us too often in his published correspondence to leave any 
doubt as to what was his habitual attitude towards the faith 
and profession of Catholics. He declared frankly that he 
would have voted for the continuance of the worst of the 
penal laws, in the hope and belief that they would have in due 
time “smothered Popery” altogether; and when he after- 
wards professed himself in favour of Catholic Emancipation, 
it was mainly on the ground (much the same as that taken by 
Sydney Smith) that further persecution of a practically mori- 
bund sect was no longer either politic or necessary. 

It is a fact as noteworthy as it is indisputable that with all 
this @ priori ingrained and congenital aversion from the 
Catholic religion, Scott was nevertheless attracted irresistibly 
to dwell in his writings on the Catholic past of his own 
country as well as of others, and to vivify by the power of his 
genius the heroic days in which the Catholic Church was the 
chief factor in the public and private life of the people 
Mr. Chesterton, in his recent brilliant sketch of English 
history, has insisted on the necessity of recognizing the part 
played by the Catholic Church in the development of the 
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national character and the national greatness. Sir Walter 
Scott, writing from altogether another standpoint, preaches, 
perhaps without knowing it, the same doctrine to his country- 
men. In Cardinal Newman’s words, he “turned men’s minds 
in the direction of the middle ages; ’’ but he did much more 
than that. He taught generations of his readers to under- 
stand that medieval Catholicism was a reality and not a 
bogey, and that it was in a Catholic atmosphere, inspired by 
the Catholic Church, and by their own profound faith in her 
teaching and her guidance, that the old heroes who made our 
country great lived and moved and laboured. 

Were there any influences, it may be asked, in Walter 
Scott’s long and chequered life which contained, unknown, 
maybe, to himself, some germ of sympathy with that faith 
towards which he was, to all outward seeming, so consistently 
antagonistic? His wife was a Frenchwoman, Royalist and 
Catholic by descent, and baptized, it is believed, in the 
Catholic church of St. Martin at Lyons, although brought up 
and educated as a Protestant. A tradition preserved in the 
family is that a crucifix was among her treasured possessions. 
Sir Walter seems never to have had any intimate friends 
of the old faith; but he received much kindness, which he 
highly appreciated, from Catholics during his visits to France 
and Italy at different times of his life. He spoke in his later 
years with habitual respect and even veneration of the Pope, 
and when in Rome frequently attended the church services, 
with which he was greatly impressed. Lockhart has told us 
how as he lay dying in his dining-room at Abbotsford he was 
constantly repeating some of the magnificent hymns of the 
Roman ritual, in which he had always delighted. ‘* We very 
often heard the cadence of the Dies Ire, and I think the very 
last stanza that we could make out was the first of a still 
greater favourite : 

‘Stabat Mater dolorosa 


Juxta crucem lachrymosa, 
Dum pendebat Filius.’ ”’ 


Ill. 
On this pathetic note closed the earthly life of the great 
Scottish romanticist, whose immortal writings have done so 
much to familiarize the English-speaking world with the ages 
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of chivalry and of faith. Sixteen years after his death, 
Abbotsford, his own creation and the home of his predilection, 
now the property of his grandson, Walter Lockhart Scott 
became the residence of the latter’s sister Charlotte and her 
husband, James Hope, Q.C., at that time the leader of the 
Parliamentary Bar. It remained their home for nearly a 
quarter of a century, and as early as 1853 became Mr. Hope’s 
property in right of his wife, when he added the name of 
Scott to his patronymic. 

Meanwhile Abbotsford had already become a fresh focus of 
Catholicism in the Border Counties of Scotland. Three 
years after James Hope’s marriage to Sir Walter Scott’s 
grand-daughter and eventual heiress, the Church of England, 
already reeling from the loss of Newman and his immediate 
disciples, was again riven by the astonishing judicial decision 
that a denial of baptismal regeneration was not incompatible 
with the teaching and formulas of Anglicanism. A fresh 
stream of conversions followed this new testimony to the non- 
Catholicity of the Established Church, among the earliest 
being those of Henry Edward Manning and his close friend 
James Hope, who were received together into the Catholic 
Church in the spring of 1851. Mrs. Hope’s conversion followed 
soon afterwards, and later on that of Mr. Hope’s brother-in- 
law and sister, Lord and Lady Henry Kerr, who fixed their 
residence at Huntlyburn, a few miles from Abbotsford. At 
both houses a domestic chapel was opened, where Mass was 
regularly said and the Blessed Sacrament reserved. For 
some time a room in the old house of Abbotsford served as an 
oratory, and here John Henry Newman said Mass during his 
first visit (one of several weeks’ duration) in the summer of 
1852. Soon, however, a large addition was made to the 
house, including a room afterwards known as the Lockhart 
Library, and a beautiful chapel in the Gothic style. 

Mr. Lockhart, whose life had become a solitary one by the 
death of his wife and elder son (who predeceased him by 
many years) and finally of his only surviving son, the third 
laird of Abbotsford, not only housed there his valuable library, 
but came himself to reside there not long before his death. 
He had lived much among Catholics in Rome and elsewhere, 
and had been moved and impressed by what he described as 
the “reality” of the Catholic religion, and its influence on the 
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lives of those who professed it. His letter to his son-in-law 
on his conversion was not only affectionate but even sympa- 
thetic; and when he was lying at Abbotsford in his last 
illness he listened with attention and devotion to the prayers 
said at his bedside by his Catholic daughter, and by his 
cousin, Father William Lockhart, of the Order of Charity, 
who had come specially to Scotland to do what he could for 
his dying kinsman. Mr. Lockhart died, deeply regretted, in 
November, 1854. 

While Abbotsford and Huntlyburn (which was on the 
Abbotsford property) were thus becoming new centres of 
Catholic life, Mr. Hope Scott’s generosity did much to re- 
establish and uphold the faith in the vicinity of his home. 
The church at Galashiels (on which he spent at least £10,000, 
besides enriching it with a valuable library) and new churches 
at Selkirk and Kelso, were all founded by his enlightened 
munificence ; and this in addition to large gifts to Catholic 
objects elsewhere in Scotland, as well as in London. Thus 
the romantic Border country, already irradiated by the literary 
genius of Sir Walter Scott, was by the Divine dispensation, 
through the conversion of his descendants, illumined once 
more by the revival and spread of the Catholic faith—the 
faith of those bygone centuries which he had made to live 
again by the magic of his pen. 

During the years immediately preceding the great European 
War, the advent of motor-cars has enabled the innumerable 
pilgrims to Sir Walter Scott’s Tweedside home to combine 
within the compass of a single day’s drive visits also to the 
great abbeys which the piety of our ancestors raised in this 
historic corner of Scotland. Such a tour, matchless surely 
in interest as in charm, would thus include much besides 
Abbotsford and its immediate neighbourhood. It would 
embrace, for example, the fortress-like remains of Beredictine 
Kelso, massive even in their decay; the sombre grandeur of 
Augustinian Jedburgh; the delicate traceries and tender tints 
of Cistercian Melrose; and the unrivalled grace and beauty of 
Dryburgh, where the White Canons laboured and prayed, and 
where rests all that is mortal of Sir Walter Scott. 

To the architectural purist or amateur archzologist, armed 
with guide-book and notebook and camera, and peering with 
careful pedantry into the past, Abbotsford—defined by Dean 
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Stanley as a place to visit once and never again, and described 
by Ruskin as ‘‘the most incongruous pile ever designed by 
gentlemanly modernism”—may not have the antiquarian 
charm of the great medieval abbeys which were once the 
/glory of the Border. It is nevertheless, as Andrew Lang has 
well said, hallowed ground, and one may not judge it by 
common standards. Abbotsford has an attraction of its own 
greater far than even those majestic ruins can boast. For it 
enshrines a thousand precious memories, as well as a wealth 
of tangible relics, of the great writer whose name and fame 
will be dear to the latest generation of his countrymen. And 
to the Catholic pilgrim Abbotsford has, and must ever have, 
associations more intimate, more sacred, more enduring, than 
it can have to any one else. To such a one the light that has 
burned for sixty years before the humble altar in the little 
chapel speaks of the lamp of religion now rekindled all 
through the sweet Borderland which the creator of Abbots- 
ford knew and loved so well. And as he thinks of the new 
shrines which have risen on the ruins of the old, of the revival 
of the ancient faith in a land where it seemed all but extinct, 
his heart will swell with thankfulness that it is the descend- 
ants of the beloved magician who have been privileged in the 
Providence of God to be instrumental in this pious work of 
regeneration. Illuminare his qui tn tenebris et in umbra mortis 
sedent, ad dirigendos pedes eorum in viam pacts. 
OSWALD HUNTER-BLAIR, 0.S.B. 











THE GERMAN NAVY IN THE PAST 


LOCKROY, French Minister of Marine in years 

M gone by, once wrote that “the German Navy 

e had a past but no history,” and if we consider 

history as the record of the great deeds of a nation, the saying 

may still be true. But the past of the German Navy deserves 

recalling, if only because it is quite possible that the end of 

the German Navy of to-day may be the same as that which 

has taken place upon two previous occasions. Three times 

has the German Navy been founded and twice has it ended 
by the auctioneer’s hammer. 

The present Kaiser is fond of recalling the plans of his 
ancestor, the ‘‘Grosser Kurfurst,’” or “Great Elector,” 
Frederick William of Brandenburg, and of pointing to him- 
self as the realizer of the Great Elector’s dreams of a great 
Navy and a Colonial Empire and, since no biography of the 
Great Elector has been published in England, it is necessary 
to recall the principal facts of his career. 

Frederick William of Brandenburg was one of the cleverest 
and most unscrupulous of the Hohenzollerns. Nevertheless 
his private life was simple, pious and free from reproach and, 
as a statesman and a soldier, he had a most interesting 
career. He ruled over Brandenburg, Cleve and Prussia from 
1640 to 1688 and, in the year after his death, it was his Bran- 
denburg troops, whom he had so often led to victory, that our 
King William III. selected to escort himself to St. James's 
after the flight of James IT. 

The Great Elector was only twenty when he succeeded his 
father in 1640. Prussia was largely in the hands of the 
Swedes, as also were Bremen, Hamburg, and other North 
German States, and his own dominions had been ravaged by 
the Thirty Years’ War. But by concluding peace with the 
Swedes, in 1641, he was enabled to reorganize his States and 
recreate a standing army, which, at first, consisted of 25,000 
men only, in sharp contrast to the Prussian Army of our own 
times. Disaffection and rebellion against his authority at 
home he crushed ruthlessly and in a few years’ time, when 
he had increased his revenues tenfold, the Great Elector 
began his career as a soldier. ; 
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At first the ally of Sweden against the kingdom of Poland, 
to whose sovereign he owed fealty, he thus succeeded in 
shaking off Polish suzerainty. Then he turned in turn against 
the Swedes, joined the Poles and shook off Swedish overlord- 
ship. By the “ Wehlau treaty” of 1660 (the year of the 
restoration of King Charles II.), confirmed by the Great 
Powers, Frederick William was the first of the Hohenzollerns 
to become Sovereign Prince of Prussia. After this, Branden- 
burg had peace for about twelve years. Then Frederick 
William hastened to the assistance of Holland against 
Louis XIV. of France and was at once attacked by the 
Swedes—a contingency, no doubt, foreseen by him. The 
battle of Fehrbellin, which took place on 28th June, 1675, 
placed the Great Elector at the zenith of his power. His 
lightning march from the Rhine, to encounter the Swedes, 
had left him with but 5,600 horse, who alone had been able 
to keep up with his pace, and 13 cannon, while the Swedes 
had 7,000 foot, 4,000 horse and 38 cannon, but he decisively 
defeated the Swedes, and the military renown of Sweden, 
which had subsisted since the days of Gustavus Adolphus, 
was definitely broken. 

Henceforward the Great Elector’s task was to expel the 
Swedes from Germany. For this purpose a fleet was essen- 
tial, though he had not a single ship nor even a port. 
Frederick William, therefore, bethought himself of the days 
of his youth when, as a boy, he had been sent to Holland to 
be under the care of that great soldier and statesman, 
Frederick Henry, son of William of Orange. The Great 
Elector thus knew Holland well and had thoroughly realized 
that the greatness and prosperity of that little State had 
grown entirely by navigation. But he had neither the materi- 
als nor the money with which to construct a fleet. So he 
turned to Benjamin Raule, a shipbuilder of Middleburg, for 
help, after his victory at Fehrbellin. 

Frederick William had secured a port by entering into an 
agreement with the then free city of Emden, in Ost-Friesland, 
and, by quartering there a garrison of his Brandenburg 
troops, was thus able to enter into another arrangement with 
Raule and his friends by which they allowed him to hire their 
ships for an annual sum, plus a share of the profits. Raule 
and other Dutch merchants provided the Great Elector with 
three frigates and two smaller ships at the start. As a result, 
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nineteen Swedish ships were captured and brought to Zeeland 
in Holland. After this Raule seems to have entered upon a 
career of piracy under the Hohenzollern flag, doing good 
business, not only for himself but for the Great Elector also. 
The inevitable diplomatic disputes which followed were ended 
by the Elector buying Raule’s fleet and increasing its numbers 
with fishing boats and armed merchant vessels. After this 
the Great Elector’s fleet extended its plan of operations, even 
playing an honourable part at the battle of Bornholm and 
sinking a Swedish corvette. 

Thus the dream the present Kaiser has so often described 
spread itself before the Great Elector’s eyes. Prussia was 
not to be “stifled in the Baltic,”—to use his striking phrase, 
quoted by Bismarck. To create a formidable fleet in order 
to exploit new continents, to spread German trade and 
German power all over the world and to make the Prussian 
flag known and respected wherever it went; this was the 
dream of the Great Elector, and, at first, he was able to take 
some steps towards its realization. He barely missed captu- 
ring the Spanish Plate fleet, with its rich store of gold, so 
widely did his ships range, and his frigates travelled down to 
the Gold Coast and annexed a strip of land there, calling the 
fort they placed on the African coast ‘‘ Gross Friedrichsburg.”’ 

Finally the Great Elector acquired from the Dutch a port 
on the island of St. Thomas, in the West Indies. South 
America was his goal. Had nothing intervened to put an end 
to all this there might have been a very different tale to tell 
about the German Navy at its second foundation two hundred 
years later on. 

But something did intervene, and this was the treaty which 
the Great Elector was compelled to conclude with Louis XIV. 
of France. By the peace of St. Germain in 1679 he had 
been compelled to restore to the Swedes nearly all the 
German territory he had reconquered. Thus little by little 
all his grandiose plan failed, stifled in the tiny port of Emden. 
It was not possible for a German navy, grafted, so to speak, 
upon an inhospitable coast, to flourish. Bremen and Ham- 
burg were closed to the Great Elector by Sweden and what °* 
has since become Wilhelmshaven was but a swamp, with 
about 100 inhabitants, not even owned by him. So the Great 
Elector closed his school at Emden for naval cadets and sold 
his fleet and new colonies. He had not made a bad bargain 
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with Raule, indeed, he is said to have realized several million 
thalers by the proceeds of his ravages on the Swedish mercan- 
tile marine; but his colonial ambitions vanished, like the 
smoke from his own guns. 

Frederick William of Brandenburg died on April 27, 1688. 
It was his successor, Frederick II. of Brandenburg, who, at 
Koénigsburg, on Jan. 18, 1701, set the crowns upon the heads 
of his consort and himself and henceforth styled himself 
Frederick I., King of Prussia. 

An interval of nearly two hundred years then took place 
before a second attempt was made to found a German navy 
and, before recalling a story which bears marked similarities 
to the plot of many a comic opera, it is necessary to point 
out that the dream of the Great Elector was ever on the 
horizon in the writings of German thinkers. So far back as * 
1780, von Riesbeck in his book of travels through Germany 
(so much read in England and France in those times) wrote 
that if Germany were but united and had the great Dutch 
and Belgian ports, particularly Antwerp, in her hands, she 
would “give laws to Europe,” and would become such a 
Power that ‘‘no country could then cope with her.” Antwerp 
is now in German hands and if Germany retains it the 
Dutch ports will follow its fate. Not without long premedita- 
tion did the Germans crush Belgium. 

In 1848, the first conflict between Prussia and Denmark 
broke out, over the question whether Schleswig-Holstein 
should form part of the North German Confederation of 
States. The Danes at once blockaded all the German ports 
in the North Sea and the Baltic, and an appeal was made by 
Prussia to the Diet of Confederated States, sitting at Frank- 
fort. Amid the greatest enthusiasm that assembly voted the 
creation of a National German Fleet and, as time pressed, 
proceedings were taken in feverish haste in order to carry out 
this decision. Six million thalers had been voted for ship- 
yards, wood for the ships was given gratis by Baden, Hanover 
supplied the guns and each State did its best to furnish some- 
thing. Meetings were held and public subscriptions and 
lotteries organized in the large towns. Poets wrote verses 
and ladies held sales of their work. Boxes labelled ‘‘ For the 
Fleet” were placed in taverns. Prussian ladies subscribed for 
a ship, to be called the Frauenlob, or “Glory of Women.” 
Finally, a large battleship, called the Deutschland, was built, 
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but, alas, its career was anything but glorious, for its 
stability proved to be so doubtful that it had to be sold by 
auction. Wily speculators in Hamburg also had profited by 
the opportunity to sell two old paddle-wheel steamboats. So 
that the “ National German Fleet,’’ when ready for sea, must 
have been a remarkable spectacle. 

And, above all, the haste had been so great that the North 
German Confederation had forgotten to say who was to own 
the fleet. Nevertheless some flag had to be adopted and, 
since no one State could be trusted with the sole ownership, 
it was decided that the battle-flag of the new ‘‘ National 
German Fleet” should be that of a State which no longer 
existed, that of the old ‘‘ Holy Roman,” or ‘“‘ German Empire” 
—black, red and gold. 

On June 9, 1849, a little incident took place which passed 
practically unrecorded in England, although M. Lockroy, in 
his Marines Francaise et Allemande, tells the tale with evident 
relish. 

The German admiral, with three ships, was cruising off the 
coast of the then British island of Heligoland, when he 
encountered the Danish corvette Valkyrie, and at once com- 
menced to attack it. Firing was proceeding merrily and the 
Germans, no doubt, anticipated an easy victory, when a blank 
shot was fired from the British fort on Heligoland, as a signal 
to desist. The Germans obeyed and returned home, where 
they received an explanation of this apparently arbitrary pro- 
ceeding. It was announced officially, by the British Govern- 
ment, to the Senate of Bremen, that the black, red and gold 
flag being unknown upon the seas, every ship which hoisted 
these colours would be treated as a pirate! 

A difficulty of this nature was not, of course, insuperable, 
nor would it be accurate to point to it as the cause of the 
dispersal of the “‘ National German Fleet,” which took place 
later on. The real cause of this lay in Prussian internal 
difficulties, in the conflicts between different German States 
and in the patched-up peace with Denmark. The suppression 
of the “ National German Fleet" was finally voted by the 
Diet in 1852, coupled with an order for the ships to be put up 
to auction. 

A broker called Fischer was placed in charge of this latter 
operation, as a result receiving from the patriots who had 
subscribed for the fleet the nickname of “ Flottenfischer.” 
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Prussia profited by the opportunity to pick up the best of the 
ships for a mere song, and the rest of the ‘“‘ National German 
Fleet” went to the shipowners of Hamburg and Bremen. 

The real commencement of the German Navy took place in 
the following year, 1853, when Oldenburg ceded to Prussia 
the site of what is now Wilhelmshaven for the sum of 500,000 
thalers. At that date the district contained exactly 109 inha- 
bitants and consisted of a fishing village called Heppens. 
Nowadays a large modern Prussian town, which, with its 
suburbs, contains from 50,000 to 80,000 souls has sprung up 


upon land that, in those days, was little better than a marsh. 
Wilhelmshaven dates from June 17, 1869, when King Wilhelm 


the town and gave it its name. 


lacking in tact. 


Belgium. 
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“. . . In Tabernaculo Tuo a Contradictione Linguarum. 
1. 
HEN Peace rides forth in splendour 
To see his foes surrender, 
When unchained Earth and Heaven 
Sing loud with ecstasy, 
If some glad minstrel passes, 
Across these kirkyard grasses, 
To where I sleep, clean-shriven, 
Let him not grieve for me. 








of Prussia, afterwards the first German Emperor, inaugurated 


Up to 1874 the principal German battleships were built in 
England. In that year the last of these was launched at 
Poplar. It was, for those days, a formidable ship of 7,400 
tons, and was called the Kaiser. At the lunch which followed 
the ceremony the German Ambassador, Count Munster, actu- 
ally observed that this ship gave Germany the predominance 
at sea over “all other nations,” which, to say the least, was 


If Germany loses the present war she will be unable to 
maintain her large fleet. It would not, therefore, seem im- 
probable that the traditional fate of Germany’s fleets may yet 
overtake the ships of the present German Navy. They may 
have to be sold in order to pay the price of the attack upon 


J. B. WILLIAMS. 
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Il, 


I lived, in those fear-stricken 

Dead years, no song could quicken, 
When Discord and Disaster 

Were guards that kept the gate; 
When War had gagged and bound us, 

And reared great walls around us. 
The sword was lord and master, 

And endless strife was—Fate. 


IIL. 


But, oh, ye void of sorrow, 
—Ye gleemen of to-morrow !— 
Who'll ride with Peace, victorious, 
Into his crowning place, 
Think not I passed, despairing, 
Unknowing and uncaring... . 
To me, in bonds inglorious, 
Peace often showed his face. 


Iv. 

To me, in matchless vision 

He came—clothed with derision, 
Nor brought one kingly token 

One sign of near release! .. . 
Your joy will scarce recapture 

The wild unearthly rapture 
With which a lyre, war-broken, 

Shrilled forth the praise of Peace. 


Vv. 


So when Peace sits in splendour 
And you your worship render, 
When unchained Earth and Heaven 
Are one great song of glee, 
Whoe’er it is that passes 
Through these cold kirkyard grasses, 
And finds my grave, at even— 
He need not grieve for me! 


G. M. HORT. 




















MOTHERHOOD 


T was such an ordinary story. 
I Every day she met women at the Works who had been 

left desolate through war—the only difference was that 
most of them had consummated love in marriage. She had 
not. 

Love had not come to Helen young. For that reason 
other faculties had taken deep root—patience, forethought, con- 
sideration, and such sorrow-reared growths that, happily, the 
very young do not own. 

So they had waited to marry. 

He had been of a more impetuous make. The whole fabric 
of his life had been shattered by the European upheaval, and 
he was ready now just to accept the good of the moment. 
But he had not cared to urge her in view of the possibilities 
of his new profession. Besides he held that love was a 
mutual affair in which both sides balanced. So if now his 
fervour were the greater, so some day it might slacken when 
her steady love still burned true. So he waited for the level 
of affection to adjust itself. They were both true products of 
modern thought, and their facility for introspection precluded 
the happiness that might have been. Yet they got much 
pleasure out of that very introspection which was the blight 
of their spontaneous joy; and where boys and girls would 
plan together a beatific cottage, with love as its inmate, they 
discussed their mental processes with equal fervour. 

He had gone to France. Then she had lived for her letters 
—more for the letters she wrote, though she did not recognize 
this, than for the letters she received. Men live for accom- 
plishment, and women for self-expression. Rowland’s letters 
were generally hurried scrawls written under difficulties, both 
matter of fact and fervid. She treasured them every one, 
_and in return she let herself go on paper as she had never 
done in his presence. And the mere fact of self-expression 
taught her what her life had in it to express. She was more 
complex than she had imagined. She had doubts, and hopes, 
and desires that had always been hidden deep in her being, 
and had only now come to light. She learnt ncw why the 
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sight of a tottering baby had always brought that smile of 
mingled pity and amusement to a woman’s face, and she 
began to regret the shy barrier of reserve which, all un- 
willitgly, cut her off from helpless things. 

Her love for Rowland, the first real love in a lonely life, 
had awakened in her an insatiable desire for love. She was 
surrounded by solitary units, and as a plant in a cold Spring 
wind puts out feelers for the sun, and draws back repulsed, so 
did she make tentative efforts to win or give affection, and 
then draw shyly back. 

Life in a big hostel is almost too sensible for the emotions 
to thrive. The hygienic life, conservation of energy, order, 
thrift, and the communal spirit are all such excellent and 
praiseworthy things in themselves, and yet—yet love and friend- 
ship and the softer graces seem to have a sneaking desire for 
things unwise and illogical. Helen’s intellect admired the 
whole system of her present life—the buildings with their last 
note in common sense and sanitation, the scientific dietary 
and the lightning service; the recreation planned on the 
latest psychologic theory ; and the very religion, with its last 
ideas of modern efficiency—and her soul cried out for a 
foolish little house none too artistically furnished ; where un- 
necessary but much loved little possessions took up the cubic 
feet which should more wisely have been free for air circula- 
tion; where little children played in a warm busy kitchen, 
who should have really been in an ultra scientific State 
nursery ; and learnt their letters—round O and crooked S— 
as their mother pointed them out with a floury forefinger, 
instead of ignoring the alphabet, and facing juvenile life from 
the standpoint of the Montessori system. 

She laughed at herself, she really was so much wiser than 
her dreams. And yet when she heard it stated that, once 
women’s influence was really felt in Parliament, their com- 
mon sense would see to it that all children were State-trained 
from the start, she shuddered. She was part of the State 
machine herself. She tried to look at herself dispassionately. 
Yes, she was physically and mentally sound—a useful, well- 
trained, well-disciplined, well-conducted woman—an excellent 
example of what a machine-made article might be. They had 
just missed out the soul, to be sure, but souls are not machine- 
made, and since she had known Rowland she had begun to 
devise one for herself. And some day, when she and Rowland 
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got away together from all this, and were for a few months 
irrational and emotional, perhaps, who knows, it might grow 
a bit faster, for souls don’t flourish on common sense. 

But now Rowland was dead. 

There was no cessation of every-day work—just a telegram, 
and then that was over. In a numbed, dazed sort of way she 
longed for the darkened house, and the quiet lapse of life 
which normally follows on death. She had often pronounced 
that interval and awe as conventional and foolish. She began 
to wonder if after all it were not a blessed breathing-time in 
which a numbed brain regains its balance. But there was 
none of that for her. 

One moment life was full of hope, the next, hope was over. 
Then, after a few stunned hours, she went out and took the 
tram to the Works as usual. Other women did it, she had 
met them. She had heard the awed whisper go round, “ She 
heard last night that her husband was killed, poor thing! 
Well, there is not much time for sorrow these days! ” 

Other women would glance at her to-day, and whisper. 
By to-morrow they would have forgotten. After all she was 
not even a wife! She would never be a mother. 

Younger women might recover from a blow like this, form 
new ties, marry, have children. She knew she never would. 
That was all over. And as the first poignancy of her grief 
passed, she found this fact obsessed her. 

The big hammer in the forge beat it out. 

“You will never have a child—You will never have a 
child!” 

She had not known it, but always, so she learnt now, had 
she counted, some day, on motherhood. It is the unformu- 
lated impressions that are strongest. Life had often seemed 
bleak and dull, but always there had been dream children to 
enrich the future. And now—now she was bereaved of her 
children, the children she had never had. When the warm 
sun had shone through the dust of the workshop, she had 
been wont to see little hands grasp at the sparkling atoms in 
the air, and children’s happy voices laugh—her children’s 
hands, her children’s voices. Now she shuddered when the 
sun shone. Often she walked to the hilltop when her work 
was done. There lay a great hayfield down the slope, and 
there she had seen little children roll and play—her little 
children. Now she kept in the valley. 
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The days dragged by, and the long, long nights, for sleep 
had almost deserted her. She would wake, startled, from the 
deepest sleep to hear a child’s cry, then she would fall back 
with a sigh—it was but the voice of the child who might have 
been. If only some one had needed her, things would have 
been better, but it was such a very efficiently conducted 
hostel! There was a nurse and hospital at hand, and a well- 
trained matron ready to advise anybody on any practical 
matter. There was no room for the amateur in sympathy. 
At last Helen went for advice herself. Her troubles had 
passed the mental stage and become recognizably physical. 
She felt faint and ill. And the woman doctor gave the verdict 
she had dreaded, exile from work. She would be well and 
strong in a bracing air, with, say, household duties or any 
easy congenial work—but never again in a workshop. 

It was not that she so loved the hostel or her work, but she 
hated the mental exertion of making plans. She was too 
sensible to refuse to go, the practical common sense atmos- 
phere she lived in was too contagious. She accepted the 
verdict without challenge. And she knew that her going 
would not affect life in the little community one iota. Her 
box would be carried out, clean covers put in her cubicle, and 
in another twenty-four hours it would be “home” to some 
other woman, who, in a few days would fill her blank and 
efface her. 

And she—she would go, to be just a ripple on some other 
stream. If only there were somewhere where she might strike 
root ! 

And then she thought of Rowland’s father. 

He was old and alone, she knew. She had never met him, 
he lived far away in a northern city. But he had written 
kindly to her twice, once on her engagement, and again when 
Rowland died. It was as she strapped her packed trunk that 
she first thought of the old man. Before, she had determined 
to go to the Hostel Convalescent Home for a few weeks till 
she could make other plans. But for once she would risk 
acting on impulse, so she took a ticket north. 

It was the cold grey afternoon of an autumn day when she 
reached her destination. She left her possessions at the 
station, and with but a bag in her hand, she walked into the 
city street to catch the tram that would carry her to the 
extreme suburb of the manufacturing town, where the old 
man lived. 
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The car shot through the narrow crowded streets lined 
with towering warehouses, and then began to climb the hill, 
past hill, mills and streets of little houses. As they got 
higher above the smoke level the air grew keen and bracing ; 
green spaces showed here and there, and now a garden, and 
then, cheek by jow] with a great mill, an old orchard. The 
car swirled down, and on and up again, and then stopped 
with a clatter and a jangle. 

So this was the old grey stone village which Rowland had 
so often talked about—once remote and inaccessible and now 
united to a great city! It still preserved the quiet dignity of 
its village days, though here and there a red brick horror of 
villadom had marred it. 

Dusk was falling as she climbed the hill. She knew the 
way quite well though she had never been there, for Rowland’s 
most casual words seemed to have taken root in her brain. 
Half way up the steep street was a white cobbled yard, and 
set back in it with a certain virile grace was a stone house, 
small, stern, and dignified. Before it lay two vivid strips of 
smooth green grass, with a straight poplar at either end. 
It was so sober, so austere, with the charm which generations 
alone can give to a dwelling place. 

She sighed. 

The generations had ended with Rowland. 

A gaunt serving-woman iet her in, and ushered her without 
ceremony into the presence of the master of the house. He 
sat alone by the fire in a big, heavily-furnished sitting-room. 
Her quick woman’s eye saw at a glance the dull, well-worn 
neatness of it all. It struck her as the loneliest room she 
had ever entered, for no rooms look so lonely as those that 
display, with careful reverence, the symbols of lives that will 
not enter them again. There was a woman’s workbox by the 
window, and a schoolboy’s desk piled with a boy’s belongings 
by the wall. 

The woman had withdrawn, and for a moment as Helen 
stood and gazed around, the man did not realize her presence. 
Then he saw a stranger was there, and rose to meet her. 

And as she looked at his worn, patient face, for the first time 
she forgot her own sorrow and only remembered his. 

“TI am Helen,” she said, ‘“‘and alone, and ill, and unhappy!” 

She spoke on impulse, for sorrow had simplified her. And 
at that moment she realized, though she did not recognize, 
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the truth—that sometimes to demand love and care is a higher 
thing than to give it. 

The old man stared at her eagerly, and then he smiled—he 
had almost forgotten her. 

“That lad of mine could be trusted to choose aright!” 
was all he said. 

It took but a few days to make the old grey house “ home” 
to Helen. She had found her niche, for some one needed her. 
It was strange to wake in the morning and plan for another's 
happiness, strange to fight against another’s sorrow. And 
often it was hard. Yet as the days passed by Rowland’s 
father forgot to look patient and learnt to laugh again. And 
the hollow echoes in the quiet rooms ceased, and life and hope 
came into the dwelling-place, though it was a sober hope. 

One dull winter’s afternoon she left the old man happily at 
home with his books and papers, and went out alone to climb 
the high fell behind the house. 

It was a typical northern day, dull and sombre, but she 
guessed that at sunset light would break through. A little 
child ran out before her from a cottage door, and stumbled 
and fell. Helen picked up the tiny thing and carried it, 
crying, to its mother. And she smiled as she passed on to 
think how its little arms had clung to her. But she could 
smile now without bitterness, for no longer was she haunted 
by her children who might have been. Not with ease had she 
struggled to the truth—that motherhood is the divine and 
common heritage of every woman. Some attain it simply, 
with a baby in their arms; and others—others have to fight 
their way through to the fact that tenderness, half-amused 
and wholly pitying, for stumblers, is motherhood itself. And 
what is so hardly won is never lost. 

Some day the old man would leave her, but she would not 
be alone—other claims would come. 

A real mother’s arms are never empty. 

She reached the hilltop, and the sun shone through. 


She knew it would. 
DORA MARTIN FOWLER. 

















THE ORIGINS OF THE 
THEOSOPHIST PRIESTHOOD 


HE article on “the Scandal of the Theosophist 
Bishops,” published in our July number, has pro- 
voked discussion in more quarters than one. Bishop 
Mathew in particular has complained that the introduction 
of his name in this connection was “spiteful” and uncalled 
for, seeing that he condemns the Theosophical Society and 
all its works as strongly as any Catholic can do. Further- 
more, he declares that the “‘vituperative attack” upon him- 
self was only a réchauffé of oft-refuted calumnies, derived 
apparently from newspaper reports of his action against The 
Times in 1913. I should have thought that Bishop Mathew 
would do wisely to direct as little attention as possible to the 
records of the case to which he refers, but that is his affair 
not mine. My present purpose is to estimate the value of his 
disclaimer of any connivance with Theosophical tenets. So 
far as I can make out, the question, as in the recent Isaacs 
v. Hobhouse libel action, turns entirely upon the comparative 
credibility of two conflicting statements. The fact that 
Bishop Mathew seems to possess a remarkably bad memory, 
must certainly prejudice his case, so long, at any rate, as he 
has no evidence to produce but his own recollection of cir- 
cumstances which are denied by the other side. 

That Bishop Mathew, as the consecrator of Mr. Willough- 
by, is indirectly responsible for the coming into being of the 
whole Theosophical hierarchy does not admit of dispute. 
But for Willoughby, that hierarchy would not exist, and 
Willoughby had no powers but those derived from Mathew. 
When the ex-Vicar of Stockton migrated to London in rgr4, 
Bishop Mathew almost immediately re-ordained him priest 
and then (Oct. 28, 1914) consecrated him bishop with little or 
no inquiry as to his antecedents. As stated in my previous 
article, Bishop Wedgwood has affirmed in the pages of the 
Occult Review that Mathew was perfectly well acquainted with 
Willoughby’s unfortunate past. On that question of fact I 
offer no opinion. From this last-named gentleman, however, 
we obtain much interesting information. Writing in the 
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Universe, in the same issue (July 26) which contains Mathew’s 
letter, Mr. Willoughby speaks as follows: 

With full knowledge of their opinions and with absolutely no 
reservations as to their tenets on their part, he (Mathew) had 
ordained certain enthusiastic members of the Theosophical Society 
to the priesthood. This was previously to my joining the [Old 
Catholic] movement. Without a word of warning Dr. Mathew 
calls upon them quite suddenly to leave the [Theosophical] Society. 
They naturally refused to submit to what they considered on his 
part a wanton and calculated breach of contract. The remainder 
of the non-Theosophical clergy in Great Britain, with one ex- 
ception, stood by them, and finally all these unanimously agreed to 
repudiate once and for all this irresponsible leadership. The result 
of this decision was that the public prints announced just one more 
of Dr. Mathew’s submissions to the Holy See. 


Mr. Willoughby is not a Theosophist, but similar state- 
ments have to my knowledge been made by certain members 
of the Theosophist clergy. There were, it appears, at least 
four if not five, Theosophists ordained to the priesthood by 
Mathew, some of whom afterwards obtained the episcopate 
from Willoughby. On the other hand Bishop Mathew declares 
that in ordaining these gentlemen he knew nothing of the 
true nature of their opinions. When he did realize, after 
some time had elapsed, the character of the organization to 
which they belonged, he dispatched from his cathedral church 
—otherwise known as St. Willibrord’s Oratory, 98, Red Lion 
Square—the following impressive document. I have read 
somewhere of the army of a South American Republic which 
consisted of a Field-Marshal, 5 Major-Generals, 6 Colonels 
and 3 full privates. One has an impression that the spiritual 
army which accepted the jurisdiction of Bishop Mathew was 
somewhat similarly constituted! Anyway, our Metropolitan 
was not the man to tolerate any abatement in the dignity of 
the forms he employed merely because the numbers of his 
flock were not on a par with the magnificent ideas of their 
shepherd. From a copy of the printed original before me I 
transcribe the following : 


1 Truth (April 23rd, 1913) puts the matter somewhat differently. After 
commenting on the fact that the Old Catholic:places of worship had an average 
of more than two bishops apiece, the writer adds: ‘‘ The general idea of the 
movement seemed to be to begin with bishops and work downwards, and, as I 
observed at the time, it might be expected that the architect, or archbishop, 
would some day get the walls under his roof and pinnacles, and eventually find 
himself in a position to lay the foundations.” 
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PASTORAL LETTER ON MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AND IN THE 
ORDER OF THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


ARNOLD, by the Grace of God, Archbishop of the London District 
of the Old Roman Catholic Church, and Metropolitan, to the 
Reverend Clergy and the Faithful, who accept Our jurisdiction, 
Health and Benediction in our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Dear, Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers, and dear children 
in Jesus Christ, We find it incumbent upon Us in the exercise of 
Our office as your chief pastor, to point out to you that we cannot, 
as Christians or as Catholics, allow that our Holy Religion may be 
placed on a level with other religious or philosophical systems, 
which, however excellent their adherents may be and however 
good some of their maxims and precepts, are neither essentially 
Christian nor Catholic. 


The document is too long to quote entire, but its Christian 
sentiments are unexceptionable, even if the same cannot 
always be said of its grammar. The kernel of the manifesto 
is to be found in the following passage : 


We, therefore, feel that, owing to various expressions of belief 
or of disbelief on the part of members of the Theosophical Society, 
and of the “ Order of the Star in the East,” which have come 
under Our notice, We must definitely and absolutely forbid Our 
clergy and Faithful to join either of these Institutions, and if any 
of them already belong to those Institutions, We require them to 
at once, on receipt of this notice, relinquish their membership. It 
is not permitted to Catholics to accept such doctrines as the trans- 
migration of souls, or re-incarnation; neither may any Catholic 
admit the very painful and indeed blasphemous assertion that our 
Divine Lord Jesus Christ far from being that which the Nicene 
Creed describes Him to be, is simply a re-incarnation of some 
other, probably mythical, personage. 

We deeply regret to have tocondemn absolutely and irrevocably 
all association, on the part of our Faithful people, with Societies 
which tolerate the publication of what, in Our eyes, is blasphemy 
and Paganism, presented in a seductive and dangerous guise. . . . 

Given under Our hand and seal this Feast of the Transfiguration 
of our Divine Lord Jesus Christ [i.c. Aug. 6th], 1915. 


»- Arnold H. Mathew, Archbishop and Metropolitan. 
St. Willibrord’s Oratory, 98, Red Lion Square, W.C. 


To this document was appended the following injunction, 
which seems to have brought almost all the Major-Generals 
and Colonels to the point of open insubordination : 
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The above letter is to be read aloud on the Sunday after its 
receipt, at the principal Mass, by the Priest in charge of each of 
our Missions, and We request that ‘each Priest will, on the next 
day, be kind enough to send Us his assent to Our wishes and 
order as contained herein. 


This was going beyond a joke. So the Very Reverend and 
Reverend Fathers apparently announced to their Most Rev- 
erend Metropolitan that they had had enough of it and that 
they did not intend to play at being subjects and suffragans 
any longer. Let Bishop Mathew, however, by all means have 
the credit of his denunciations of Theosophy. He no doubt 
thoroughly disliked it, partly because it is fundamentally anti- 
Christian, but still more because it threatened to undermine 
the just authority of “Arnold, by the Grace of God, Arch- 
bishop of the London District.” I am not charging him with 
conscious falsehood, but, if I read the problem aright, he is a 
man who has always been the sport of his own puerile vanity 
and his dreams of ecclesiastical greatness. He looks upon 
himself as specially qualified by Divine Providence to treat 
on equal terms with Popes and Patriarchs, to sit in judgment 
on theological systems, to show forth in his own person how 
the true Catholic Church rises superior to petty aims and 
narrow limitations. I do not doubt for a moment that he 
would be prodigiously gracious to all who approached him in 
a properly humble and reverential spirit. Such little dis- 
qualifications as Theosophical tenets, unsatisfactory moral 
antecedents, doubts on points of dogma, or canonical disa- 
bilities, would all be brushed aside as scruples of no account, 
so long as Mathew in a mood of sanguine optimism believed 
that he saw before him a chosen instrument which God had 
placed in his hands for higher purposes. Supposing always 
that an attitude of docility, or its counterfeit, was maintained 
by the candidate, all would be well, no inconvenient questions 
would be pressed, it would be assumed that difficulties must 
melt away and that moral and mental kinks would be 
straightened out in the glorious enlightenment of the Old 
Catholic (i.e., the Mathewsian) communion. The trouble would 
arise—and such trouble has always in fact arisen—at a later 
date, when the Orders had been conferred and there was 
no possibility of going back upon them. I do not pretend to 
know precisely how many bishops Mr. Mathew has conse- 
crated. There have certainly been ten or more, and neither 
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on his own showing, nor on any showing, can it be pretended 
that these were the chosen of the Holy Ghost, destined to 
form the pillars of a great work for the glory of God. Of the 
two earliest, for example, Messrs. Beale and Howarth, form- 
erly priests in the diocese of Nottingham, I have seen a 
statement in Mathew’s own handwriting “‘ greatly regretting ” 
that he had conferred on these men the dignity of the 
episcopate. For Willoughby he cannot now find words strong 
enough to express his abhorrence and reprobation, but 
Willoughby was a candidate whom he both ordained priest 
and consecrated bishop within a period of six months. With 
Mr. F. C. C. Egerton I have had some little personal inter- 
course. He was at an early date reconciled to the Catholic 
Church, forswearing, of course, the exercise of all sacerdotal 
or episcopal functions. When I last saw him he was wearing 
khaki and intent upon the military needs of his country. Mr. 
Francis Bacon, another of Mathew’s bishops, some five years 
ago retired into lay communion, and if my memory does not 
deceive me, he thought it worth while to announce his 
severance from Mathew in the columns of the Guardian. 
With regard to the rest I have no definite information, but 
most of these also either gave up bishoping altogether or 
ceased to profess allegiance to their consecrator. No wonder 
that that gentleman at the end of 1915, finding that his 
followers had deserted him, made a grandiose announcement 
of his unconditional submission to the Holy See. But of 
that more anon. My argument for the moment is this: 
Bishop Mathew’s consecrations, both from his own and every 
other point of view, were a fiasco. He was scandalously short- 
sighted and careless in his choice of his bishops, and when 
they proved unsatisfactory he was only paying the price which 
he deserved to pay. But his bishops being the failures they 
were, Can we suppose that his priests were likely to be more 
carefully selected? The ordination of a priest is a much less 
momentous matter than the consecration of a bishop. When, 
therefore, the Theosophist clergy assure us that they received 
priest’s Orders from Bishop Mathew without his exacting any 
repudiation of their Theosophical tenets or instituting any 
serious inquiry, is not their story on the face of things an 
eminently probable one? We have, it is true, Mathew’s own 
denials to set against the statements of Willoughby and 
others. But here we are, unfortunately, brought face to face 
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with the question of the untrustworthiness of the former 
gentleman's memory, and, as already stated, Bishop Mathew’s 
memory, when he has no immediate interest in recalling the 
past, is quite singularly unretentive. ; 

Let me give an illustration in point. In the year 1912 
Bishop Mathew professed himself very much aggrieved with 
the Catholic Encyclopadia. The article, ‘‘ Old Catholics,” in 
vol. xi. of that standard work contained the following passage: 

‘‘ That lately an apostate English priest, named Arnold Mathew, 
who for a time was a Unitarian, married, then united with another 
suspended London priest named O’Halloran, and was consecrated 
by the Jansenist Archbishop of Utrecht, is not a matter of any 
importance. Mathew calls himself an old Catholic Bishop, but 
has practically no following. Some of the few persons who attend 
his church in London do so ignorantly in the belief that the 
church is genuinely Catholic.” 


Bishop Mathew put the matter into the hands of his 
solicitors and through them demanded an apology and “a few 
sets ” of the Encyclopedia in the best binding (the subscription 
price was then over £25 a set) in lieu of damages. What he 
especially complained of was the use of the word “apostate” 
and the statement that he had been an Unitarian. There was 
no foundation, he declared, for such allegations. It was pro- 
bably not without connection with this claim, that in the 
action against The Times, a few months later, Mathew’s 
counsel insisted that his client had never given up belief in 
the main dogmas of the Christian revelation. He quitted the 
Roman Catholic Church, counsel declared, because he found 
he could no longer accept the doctrine of Papal Infallibility ; 
there was no foundation either in 1889, or at any other time, 
for the statement that he had ceased to believe in the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, or the divinity of Jesus Christ. Bishop 
Mathew, in his examination-in-chief, emphatically corroborated 
the assurances thus given. It was only under cross-examina- 
tion that he began to waver. Although he had heard his 
counsel say that if he did not believe in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ and in the inspiration of Scripture he would be an 
arch-impostor, still he was compelled to admit the authorship 
of a letter produced in court in which he had told Canon 
Russell in 1889 that he (Mathew) had ceased to hold the 
Catholic faith, because an Unitarian with whom he had got 
into conversation “‘had severed all the remaining threads 
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which held me to the ancient creeds.” With this letter was 
enclosed a circular, in the form of a printed post card, which 
was still more explicit in its negations. But Mr. Mathew in 1913 
declared that the circular was written, not by himself, but by 
Mr. Suffield, who from being a priest and a religious had 
become an Unitarian minister. Even when pressed, he in- 
sisted that the circular, though it bore his address and pur- 
ported to bear his name, was sent out without his knowledge. 
** Assuming,” he was asked, “that the circular was so sent 
out, was it true?” “No,” was the answer. Let me add 
here, parenthetically, that Mr. Justice Darling, in his summing 
up, remarked that ‘it was patent from the plaintiff's letter to 
Canon Russell, that he had become an absolute agnostic."’ 
However, my object in referring to this matter is not to 
denounce Bishop Mathew for what need not have been more 
than a passing phase of infidelity, but to quote from certain 
Unitarian journals of that date utterances which might have 
been expected to remain in the plaintiff's memory, but which 
assuredly he must have forgotten, when he gave his evidence 
in court. 

When we bear in mind Bishop Mathew’s statement on 
oath that there was no foundation for the suggestion that 
he had ever, either in 1889 or at any other time, lost his faith 
in the divinity of Christ and in the inspiration of Scripture,’ 
the following article, which appeared in a leading Unitarian 
journal, The Inquirer, the Unitarian Organ, on July 13th, 1889, 
will be read with interest : 


The secession of another priest—the Rev. A. J. P. Matthews, 
since 1876 engaged in various Western stations, and for the past 
two years officiating at St. Mary’s, Bath—suggests once more the 
reflection that between the two poles of absolute religious freedom, 
and entire surrender to authority there is no logical halting-place. 
Mr. Matthews has addressed his parishioners in a letter which 
breathes the spirit of courteous candour, while it bears evidence of 
a delicate sensitiveness and solicitude for others’ feelings which is 
not always apparent in converts to Unitarianism. “After long and 


1 It was on this ground apparently that Bishop Mathew so strongly resented 
being styled an apostate. His position all through had been that he had never 
renounced his belief in truly Catholic doctrine. Only under the extreme 
pressure of Sir F. E. Smith's cross-examination do we finally get this question 
and answer: ‘‘ Then we have it at last, that for a time you did cease to believe 
in the divine revelation ?—Yes, for a short tiihe.’’ And again, ‘“ I may have 
been in that state for some months." 


VOL. CXXXII. ° 
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anxious study,” he says, “ I have arrived at the conviction that the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, though possessing many ex- 
cellencies, are full of legendary and mythological statements, and 
that they possess no claim to, and manifest no evidence of Divine 
inspiration, that the Roman Catholic Church has no claim to be 
regarded as a divinely constituted authority, that the Papacy isa 
human institution, gravely compromised to error and superstition 
and therefore injurious to the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
mankind; that Jesus Christ, though a holy man and ardent re- 
former was not the great God of the Universe, but the son of 
Joseph and Mary, that neither demoniacal spirits nor a place or 
state of everlasting torment have any existence in fact, but origi- 
nate in ancient mythologies. ... It would be dishonest,” he 
says, “for one to continue as a priest, teaching only the pure 
theism of natural and spiritual religion, which I profoundly believe 
and desire to promote.” O si sic omnes—Happily the way of escape 
is kept open by these occasional avowals, Father Addis received 
his welcome amongst us a few months ago; Father Matthews, 
respecting whom the Rev. R. R. Suffield writes to us in terms of 
the warmest appreciation, may be assured of a brotherly reception 
into the Unitarian fraternity. His character may be inferred from 
the following closing sentences of his address to his people : 

“IT return to our excellent and kind bishop the sacramental 
faculties entrusted to me by his lordship” &c. &c.! 


The letter of Mr. R. R. Suffield, referred to in the above 
note, was printed in the same number. It concludes with the 
following words : 


Mr. Matthews (like Mr. Addis) finds in Unitarianism the ex- 
pression of his religious convictions, and it is pleasant to think that 
his high abilities as a preacher will in future be exercised, not to 
advance the Papal Church, for which he has rendered conspicuous 
service and made considerable pecuniary sacrifices, but be enlisted 
on the side of Liberal Christianity.? 


While we cannot necessarily assume that Bishop Mathew 
had seen all the different newspapers, including, for example, 
the Daily News and other London journals, in which his 
circular was printed entire, he certainly had read the Inquirer, 
for that journal next week contained the following letter : 


1 The Inquirer, The Unitarian Organ, Saturday, July 13, 1889, p. 437. 

2 In the Freethinkery, in the issues for July 21 and July 28, 1889, similar 
language will be found. Mathew’s defection is described as ‘a staggering blow 
to the Romanists," and it is stated that ‘‘ he is by no means the only prominent 
English Roman Catholic who has come over to more or less pronounced Free- 
thought.” 
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Tue Rev. A. J. P. Matruews. 


Sir,—Permit me to tender to you my most sincere thanks for 
your truly kind and sympathetic notice relating to my recent 
secession. I must also ask your permission to express my deep 
sense of gratitude to Mr. Suffield not only for his, I fear, too 
flattering expressions in his letter of last week, but also for the 
consolation he has afforded me at this most trying epoch of my 
life. Only those who, like himself, have experienced the anguish 
involved by such a step, can in any way, understand one’s bitter 
sufferings. It is for this reason, Sir, that I find your own generous 
expressions of such great comfort. 

July 17. Arnold Jerome P. Matthews. 


I submit, then, that Bishop Mathew, on seceding from the 
Catholic Church in 1889, did according to ordinary Christian 
standards apostatize from the faith. Despite all asseverations to 
the contrary, he became, as Mr. Justiee Darling said, ‘‘ an abso- 
lute agnostic,” at any rate fora time. There is not a trace of 
any protest on his part when he was identified with the 
circular bearing his address and signed with hisname.' Even 
if Mr. Suffield helped to draft it, Mathew, by such a letter as 
that just quoted, accepted the full responsibility for its con- 
tents. None the less, in The Times action he attributed his 
secession to difficulties about papal infallibility, while in his 
pamphlet An Episcopal Odyssey (1915) he declares that he 
resigned because his position in Bath was untenable owing to 
the scandal given by the priest who preceded him at St. Mary’s. 
But why, it may be asked, did not Mr. Matthews execute the 
purpose attributed to him of joining the Unitarian ministry ? 
Weil, it is, of course, conceivable that he may have been 
restrained from this step by the revival of his faith in Catholic 
doctrine. But there are also other possible explanations, and 
one is suggested by certain comments in the Unitarian journal 
called The Christian Life. For some reason this newspaper, 
which is in every way a serious and responsible organ, did 
not welcome the news of Mr. Matthews’ secession with any 
enthusiasm. I do not pretend to interpret the phenomenon. 
I simply copy the data before me without comment. In the 
Christian Life for July 13th, 1889, appears the following note: 


A little sensation has been created in the West of England this 
week by a Roman Catholic priest, the Rev. A. J. P. Matthews, of 


1 I know of three members of his congregation who received copies of this 
circular. None of them had any doubt that it came from Mathew. 
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Bath, resigning his office ; and also from an intimation that he 
intends taking a Unitarian pulpit. Some twelve months ago we 
were informed of a Roman Catholic priest in the West of England 
who was endeavouring to negotiate his way out of his church into 
a Unitarian church if he could be guaranteed, by a few wealthy 
families, a few hundred pounds a year. We trust Mr. Matthews 
is an entirely different man from this priest, who was trying to 
drive this bargain, and looking before he leaped. There are a 
number of men too ready for conversion if they could secure £500 
a year; but the Church that gains them will have no great prize.’ 


In the following issue The Christian Life returned to the 
subject. 

We have had some correspondence about our note on a Roman 
Catholic priest. We have not a single word to retract. We have 
heard of other wealthy families which were applied to. The plea 
of some correspondents that the priest was in some pecuniary em- 
barrassment helps the matter very little. Suppose one of our 
Unitarian ministers were disposed to join the Roman Catholic 
Church and that he or his friends were discovered to be writing to 
wealthy Roman Catholics for money-help to smooth his way into 
that fold, the families that subscribed money and the minister him- 
self would both be held blameworthy. One correspondent says, if 
we know that the priest who has resigned his office was the man 
referred to in our note, we ought to have said so. We reply we 
gave all the information we had and if the priest who has resigned 
has had nothing to do with the money negotiations, we will give 
his disclaimer a prominent place in large type. Such disclaimers 
are constantly appearing in the public papers. A correspondent 
says that we should give a hearty welcome to all such converts. 
We add our justification of care in this matter. 


It cannot be necessary to quote further; but I should add, 
first, that the note was backed up by a strong leading article 
in the same issue bearing the significant heading ‘‘ Converts 
and Converts”, and recommending great caution in “ handing 
over Unitarian pulpits to new-comers from other Churches” ; 
secondly, that subsequent issues of the journal contained no 
disclaimer in large type such as the editor expressed his 
willingness to insert if ‘‘ the priest who had resigned” thought 
himself aggrieved. 

Now my primary object in recalling all these disturbances 
of distant date is to urge the point of the unreliability of 
Bishop Mathew’s memory. Of his denial of revelation and 


1 The Christian Life and Unitarian Herald, July 13, 1889, p. 326. 
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the sensation’ and scandal caused by his reported desire 
to seek an Unitarian pulpit he apparently recollected nothing. 
And yet a loss of faith is surely the sort of incident which a 
truly sincere Christian could never forget. You might as well 
imagine St. Peter forgetting that he had denied his Master. 
The more Bishop Mathew seeks to persuade us of the whole- 
heartedness of his adherence to Catholic tradition, of his 
right to exercise the episcopal office, of his fitness to found 
new churches and to feed the sheep of Christ, the more 
strongly does he affirm by implication that every day he 
recalls his past transgressions and infidelities and upon his 
knees begs God’s forgiveness. Has he so much to repent of 
that a little incident like the denial of revelation for months 
together makes no impression at all? In any case this man, 
giving evidence upon his oath, first assured his own counsel 
that neither in 1889 nor subsequently was there any foundation 
for the statement that he had ceased to believe in the inspi- 
ration of Scripture and the Divinity of Christ, and then 
shortly afterwards, constrained by irrefutable documents, 
admitted to the opposing counsel that in 1889 he did lose 
his faith ‘‘ for a short time—for some months.” 

I say, therefore, that Bishop Mathew is either the victim of 
a peculiarly unreliable memory, or that he suffers from some 
mental obliquity which makes him see facts at a different 
angle from that of the plain average man. That the memory 
is at least in part at fault, I further infer from that extra- 
ordinary instability of purpose which would justify us in 
calling him the champion lightning-change artist in this age 
of ecclesiastical transformations. Let me give one striking 
example among many that might be chosen. On Jan. 8, 1916, 
The Tablet printed the following note—I italicize one phrase— 


The Rev. Arnold H. Mathew, whose submission to the Holy 
See has already been announced writes to us, with regard to his 
position, as follows :—*“ Although the Orders of the Dutch schis- 
matical clergy were, down to 1910, undisputed in Rome, I make 
no claim to be recognized as a bishop or to exercise episcopal 
functions, or to use any episcopal insignia. I desire to conform in 
everything to whatever may be the commands or wishes of the 
Holy See. Neither do I intend or claim even to exercise priestly 
functions, unless and until, as I earnestly hope, this privilege may 


‘Even if Mr. Matthews did not read The Christian Life, Mr. Suffield 
assuredly could not have failed to tell him all about it. 
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be permitted tome. Jt is my firm resolve, which nothing will ever 
alter, to obey the commands of the Holy Father, whose word I 
am perfectly willing to await, and I shall do nothing whatever, 
whether publicly or privately, in any ecclesiastical matters without 
the permission of Superiors.”! 


So wrote Mr. Mathew in January, 1916, but on April roth 
of the same year he consecrated—most surely without the 
sanction of the Holy See—a Mr. B. M. Williams, to be bishop 
of ‘“‘the Western Uniate Catholic Church.” And on July 2nd 
he bestowed episcopal Orders on a Mr. James McFall to 
spread the light of this particular evangel in Ireland. It 
seems difficult to believe that Mr. Mathew could at this time 
have retained any recollection of the terms of his letter to The 
Tablet a few months earlier—or is he perhaps devoid of all 
sense of the ridiculous? But in any case this deplorable fact 
remains that Bishop Mathew in 1914 was the first to bestow the 
priesthood upon a number of professing Theosophists. They 
declare that he knew them to be members of the Theosophical 
Society and that they explained to him the nature of their 
tenets. Bishop Mathew denies this, which means no doubt 
simply that he has no recollection of the fact. Is Bishop 
Mathew’s memory to be trusted ? 

What I wish most to lay stress upon is the evil conse- 
quences which must inevitably follow from the irresponsible 
and reckless use of the power of ordination. Seriousness and 
true reverence are impossible without a certain element of 
stability. Bishop Mathew in private life may be the most 
amiable and virtuous of men; of that I know nothing. But 
his public career, I submit, has been such as cannot inspire 
respect. At one time Anglican student; at another Catholic 
priest attached to five different dioceses in turn, as well as to 
a religious order; at another freethinker, or Unitarian minister 
in embryo; at another curate—at least to all seeming—in a 
London parish of the Established Church; then a married 
layman reconciled, or apparently reconciled, with Rome; then 
a suitor for preferment to the Archbishop of Canterbury ?; 


1 It is interesting to note that on August 5, 1911, Bishop Mathew, on being 
admitted into the Orthodox Syrian Church, ‘‘ made oath of fidelity to his 
Beatitude the Orthodox Patriarch of the Holy Synod of Antioch.” See The 
Guardian, April 19, 1912. 

2 Writing in 1906 in the preface of his work Ecclesia, the Church of Christ (the 
book appeared in Sept. 1906) Bishop Mathew said, ‘‘ Sects may come and sects 
may go, but the Church is eternal because she is divine, and consequently one 
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then a Bishop dependent upon the Jansenist Old Catholics of 
Holland; then an organizer of autonomous Churches whose 
names and places of worship seem to change almost from 
month to month; then the spiritual vassal of the Patriarch of 
Antioch ; then an ordainer of [crypto-?] Theosophists ; then a 
forsaken man, professing for the third or fourth time submis- 
sion to Rome; finally an independent prelate once more, 
starting a new bishop-factory with unimpaired energy. How 
can such a man expect to find steadfastness in those whom he 
consecrates? It would be nothing short of a miracle, if some 
at least of those on whom he lays his hands did not out-herod 
Herod in extravagance and irresponsibility, profaning to base 
uses the powers they have received and treating the whole 
sacramental system as magic and masquerade. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


and indivisible, holy, Catholic both in time and extent, apostolic and Petrine— 
that is papal." Writing on Aug. 12, 1907, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
his opinion had completely changed. ‘ The Papacy," he declared, “ instead of 
being a ‘ visible centre of unity ' I regard as the centre and origin of ecclesiastical 
discord and disunion, the fomenter of schisms, and the seat of ecclesiastical 
despotism and tyranny.” See An Episcopal Odyssey, p. 6, 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


DE MAISTRE’S SUPPOSED PREDICTION AGAIN. 





N The Times for August 2 the Dean of Manchester, now of 

Durham, but better known as Bishop Welldon, had a letter on 
“Christian Rapprochement”™ written in view of the coming visit of 
Meletius, Archbishop of Athens, to have a conversation with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury “with a view to drawing closer the 
bonds between the Greek Orthodox and the Anglican Churches.” 
We are not proposing now to discuss the prospects of this coming 
meeting, but to note Bishop Welldon’s lapse into a habit which 
seems to have become characteristic of Anglican reunionists, that 
of misusing a well-known quotation, from Comte Joseph de 
Maistre, pronouncing that the goal of reunion is one that may be 
attainable though only very slowly. He says, “ The Church of 
England at least can never forget the prophetic words of Joseph 
de Maistre ‘Si jamais les chrétiens se rapprochent comme tout 
les y invite, il semble que la motion doit partir de l’Eglise de 
]’Angleterre,’”—as if that writer meant by this that the soundness 
and moderation of the Anglican position made it an advantageous 
centre round which the other Christian Churches would some day 
be able to reunite. 

Bishop Welldon, as a former Headmaster of Harrow, is one 
who might be expected to know and to appreciate the famous 
counsel which Dr. Martin Routh, in the true spirit of scholarship, 
gave to Dr. Burgon, “ Always verify your references.’’ Yet like so 
many other Anglican controversialists he seems rather to follow 
the opposite system, ‘‘ Never verify your reference when you get 
hold of a quotation that as it stands can be made to tell on behalf 
of your own system.” The supposed dictum of de Maistre isa 
signal instance of the perils to which this slipshod usage exposes 
those who practise it, as has several times been pointed out, among 
others by the late Father Gerard in this periodical.' 

Comte de Maistre refers to the work for reunion which the 
Anglican Church may be the means of doing in two passages, one 
in the conclusion of his Du Pape, the original edition of which was 
published in 1817, that is, just after the restoration of peace; and 
the other in his Considévations sur la France (chap. ii.) first published 
in 1838. As the passage in the later work is a revision of that in 


1 Tue Montn, March, 1908; See also Antidote, 11, p. 59 (C.T.S.). 

















columns: 


Tout semble démontrer que les 
Anglais sont destinés a donner le 
branle au grand mouvement reli- 
gieux qui se prépare et qui sera 
une €poque sacrée dans les fastes 
du genre humain. Pour arriver 
les premiers & la lumiére parmi 
ceux qui l’ont abjurée, ils ont deux 
‘avantages inappréciables et dont 
ils se doutent peu, c'est & dire, par 
la plus heureuse des contradictions 
leur syst¢me religieux se trouve a 
la fois et le plus évidemment faux 
et le plus évidemment prés de la 
vériteé, 


the earlier, it will be useful to put them together in parallel 
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Si jamais les chrétiens se rappro- 
chent comme tout les y invite, il 
semble que la motion doit partir 
de PEglise d’Angleterre. Le Pres- 
bytérianisme fut une ceuvre fran- 
caise et par cons¢équent exagérée. 
Nous sommes trop ¢éloignés des 
sectateurs d’un culte trop peu sub- 
stantiel; iln’y a pas moyen de nous 
entendre. Mais|’Eglise anglicane 
qui nous touche d’une main, touche 
de l’autre ceux que nous ne pouv- 
ons toucher, et quoique sous un 
certain point de vue elle soit en 
butte aux coups des deux partis et 











qu'elle présente le spectacle un 
peu ridicule d’un révolté qui préche 
obéissance, cependant elle est trés 
précieuse sous d'autres aspects, et 
peut étre considérée comme un de 
ces intermédes chimiques, capables 
de rapprocher les éléments inasso- 
ciables de leur nature. 


It is evident from these two passages, the second of which 
more fully interprets the first, that the author ascribes no legiti- 
mate or even tolerable ecclesiastical status to the ‘Church of 
England.” His point is that she and all the dissenting sects that 
have sprung from her ought to return to that unity and submission 
to the Catholic Church, under the obedience of the Holy See, for 
the vindication of which his book, Du Pape, was written. And he 
ascribes the peculiar capacity for ministering to reunion which he 
assigns to the Church of England to the very hopelessness of its 
ecclesiastical position which makes it at the same time the most 
evidently false and the most evidently nearest to the truth from 
among the various sects he has in mind—which, by-the-by, do 
not include in their number the schismatic Greek Church, which 
he was not thinking of and would never have regarded as further 
from Catholic belief and practice than the Anglican Church. 
This estimate of the value of Anglicanism may seem a bit harsh 
and unsympathetic, but that the Count did not intend it to be so 
is clear from the context to which the second of the passages 
cited is attached. For in that context he claims that the exile 
during the great Revolution which compelled so many of the 
French clergy to live in England was providential. It contri- 
buted to allay prejudices and to enable the English nation to 
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understand better how grand was Catholicism and how a return 
to it would mean the end of religious division. What 
he means is that the effect of this fraternization of the two 
groups was to evoke in the hearts of the Anglicans a desire 
for reunion in the light of which they could hardly fail to 
deplore the inconsistency of their own status, and the duty of 
abandoning it, or, as the earlier book says, in the passage im- 
mediately following that cited, “ To see that the Anglican religion 
is false needs no researches or argumentations. .. . It is enough 
to look at it. The Anglican hierarchy is isolated in Christendom ; 
it is therefore null.” De Maistre did not undertake to predict, only 
to draw an inference from the state of the Anglican Church as it 
was in his days. Whether he would have judged similarly of it 
had he lived now may be doubtful, when—thanks to the extensive 
and increasing infiltration into its ranks of what is called 
Liberalism, with its absolute denial of the divinity and redemption 
of Christ, of His Virgin birth and the resurrection of His body— 
the- faith, if it can be called faith, of a vast mass of Anglican 
Churchmen differs little, as Mr. Claude Montefiore claims in his 
just published book, from Liberal Judaism. 

Still, if for “the Church of England"’ we may substitute the 
High Church party in the Church of England, de Maistre’s verdict 
that it is tres précieuse, and capable of being the means of working 
usefully in the cause of reunion, may be said, more truly now than 
in his own days, to deserve that description. We have never held 
that the mass of converts who have been brought into the Catholic 
Church during the last half-century have come mainly from the 
ranks of the High Church party, for they seem to come fairly 
equally from the various religious sections in the country, High 
Church, Low Church, Broad Church, Dissenters, and even Secu- 
larists. But it is the High Church movement, which originated 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, that by its ex- 
pansion and development within the Church of England, and the 
doctrinal and historical controversies in which it has been in- 
volved, has drawn a fuller attention to the strength of the Catholic 
position, and so become contributory to all those conversions that 
lave enriched the ranks of Catholicism, whether at the expense 
of its own Anglican membership or of that of the other groups in 
the country we have specified. 

In this sense, then, but in this sense only, if they would be true 
to his intended meaning, Anglicans like Bishop Welldon will be 
justified in claiming Comte Joseph de Maistre as one who foresaw 
that the Church of England would do a work for reunion that has 


rendered it truly précieuse. 
S. F. S$ 
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BENEDICTION ///7/ THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


N our note last month on Benediction Services in the Anglican 

Church we made reference to the Report of the Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline (1906) and quoted the words in which 
the Commissioners dismiss this particular Ritualistic development 
&$ an extravagance which had as yet found little favour and cculd 
be safely ignored. The Service, they declared, “is admittedly of 
late introduction in the Roman Church,” and they add a little 
incautiously that “there is no trace whatever of its existence 
before the latter part of the sixteenth century.”” As we were for 
the moment concerned with another aspect of the subject we left 
this particular assertion unchallenged. The question was dealt 
with at large in THe Montn several years ago.' As we then 
showed, we have in the evening Landi or Salve, sung in honour of 
our Lady, an embryo Benediction Service which goes back even 
to the thirteenth century. Of course there are elements in the 
devotion as we now know it, for which it is difficult to establish 
an equaliy early date, particularly in combination with each other. 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, though undoubtedly it 
became widely prevalent, particularly in Germany, during the 
fourteenth century, possibly as a development of the institution 
of the feast of Corpus Christi and its procession, does not for a 
long time seem to have been associated with the singing of the 
Salve. It is by no means easy to determine exactly when 
these two elements first amalgamated. But perhaps the most 
perplexing detail of all is the actual blessing of the people 
with the Body of Christ. There seems in particular to be a 
feeling among many Anglicans, not excepting those of advanced 
Ritualistic tendencies, that this use of the Blessed Sacrament 
marks an age of liturgical decadence and that it was unknown 
even to such late Fathers of the pre-Reformation Church as 
Lyndwode or William of Wykeham. It appears also, so we are 
credibly informed, that the difference between “ Adoration” at 
St. Mary's, Graham Street, and “ Benediction "’ at St. Saviour's, 
Hoxton, lies in this, that in the latter case a blessing is given with 
the Holy Eucharist, in the former not. Now while the present 
writer is not prepared to offer conclusive proof of the adoption of 
the practice in England, though a phrase in the Acta of the Council 
of London (1319) is somewhat suggestive,? the blessing of the 


' See TuE Montn, June to September, 1go1. 

2 “ Norwicensis, qui celebravit missam, dedit solemnem benedictionem in 
missa, propter reverentiam Corporis Christi, quod ante se habuit in altari, et 
orationes consuetas eandem benedictionem precedentes.” (Wilkins, Concilia, II. 


P- 304.) 
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people with the Host was certainly familiar in other parts of 
Europe, and the main object of the present note is to call attention 
to an interesting passage in the opuscula of Felix Hemmerlin which 
proves this quite conclusively. Hemmerlin, who died about 1460, 
flourished in the early part of the fifteenth century. Amongst his 
other minor works he composed a tract “ On blessing the Sky with 
the Sacrament” (De Benedictionibus Aura cum Sacramento faciendts) in 
which the whole question of the lawfulness of this use of the Holy 
Eucharist is discussed. We have only room here for one passage 
which touches on the practices customary in the writer's own day. 


If [he argues] the blessing of a priest with his bare hand [7.¢., by laying 
it on the head] avails anything, a blessing with the sign of the cross will 
avail still more, and most profitably of all one with the most hely Body of 
Christ .. . And do not, as if it were something monstrous, marvel that 
such a function of blessing should be carried out by the priests of Christ, 
Does it not happen every day (zozne per singulos dies, and especially on 
the festival of Corpus Christi and throughout its octave, that the pastors of 
churches, when the service is over, take into their hands the monstrance or 
receptacle of the Blessed Sacrament (assumunt sii sacramenti monstran- 
tiam seu conservatorium) and bless the people therewith, adding the sign of 
the cross? Yet this holy Sacrifice was never instituted for this ceremony 
of blessing, but [it is done) that the blessing given to the people may be 
more salutary, efficacious and devotional. Does it not happen every day 
that the faithful of Christ with eagerness, diligence and recollection run 
together to see the unveiled Sacrament (#udum Sacramentum) and do they 
not steadfastly believe that this looking on the Host is profitable to the 
health of body and soul, and avails them the more, the nearer in the church 


they are to It?! 


To this useful extract, which testifies to the practice of the 
Church in Switzerland and southern Germany, in both of which 
the writer lived, during the first half of the fifteenth century, we 
will add a few lines from a modern author who possessed an 
expert knowledge of the musical history of Belgium. The article 
was written before 1880, but only printed in 1906, hence it is a 
testimony entirely independent of anythigg which has appeared in 
our own pages. Speaking of the evening sa/uts in honour of our 
Lady which were common in the Middle Ages, the writer, M. Léon 
de Barbure, remarks : 


Let us observe in passing that these sa/uts differed from the sa/uts of the 
present time in this respect that the Blessed Sacrament was not in those 
days exposed upon the altar. In the beginning these religious services in 
honour of our Lady, which existed in Antwerp from the thirteenth century 
onwards, were called “stations” (stationes ad nostram Dominam). The 
Salve Regina was the principal anthem commonly sung on such occasions, 


} Felix Hemmerlin, Varie Oblectationis Opuscula et Tractatus. Cologne, 1497. 
signature r3 recto. 
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and out of the word Sa/ve was evolved the French sa/u¢. The Flemmings 
gave it the name Love (praise) which was still more expressive.' 


This may be accepted as a valuable confirmation of the theory 
which the present writer has expounded both in these pages and 
in a paper read at the London Eucharistic Congress of 1908. 

H. T. 


Il. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Regarded as a whole it may be difficult to call 
Remembrance England still a Christian country. But, though 
oe. so large a section of the population have given 
up the practice of Christianity altogether, and a 
still larger section are too divided in their creeds to act together for 
any religious purpose, it was nice to see on Sunday, August 4th— 
the fifth anniversary of the day when with much searching of heart 
and anxiety about the risk incurred, England, in fulfilment of its 
pledge to Belgium to defend it against an unscrupulous violation 
of its neutrality, declared war against Germany—the celebration 
in these lands of a general and official act of thanksgiving and 
intercession. This was of course not in a church of our faith, but 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, but being attended by the King 
Queen, and Royal family, and likewise by a very full representa- 
tion of the two Houses of Parliament, and being addressed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, it was a truly national gathering. It 
took too, through the Archbishop as its mouthpiece, the right line 
of defining what in the eyes of God should be the dispositions in 
which we should engage in this war, not “for selfish motive or any 
greed of gain’’ but “in the upholding of a cause on which the 
world’s well-being depends,’ not ‘‘transforming . . . righteous 
wrath against wrong into a sour and envenomed hatred of whole 
sections of our fellow-creatures.” This service at St. Margaret’s 
stood-at the head of many similar Anglican and other services in 
town and country throughout the kingdom, all animated by the 
same thoughts. 

That the congregations in our Catholic churches, headed by 
Westminster Cathedral, joined in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
and in large numbers went to Communion for the same object, 
thus seeking to sanctify their participation in the war and bring 
down the blessing of God upon it, is what was to be expected, for 
Catholics all think alike on religious matters, and this has always 
been the spirit of the Catholic Church. And in this connection we 
ought surely to lay great stress on our “ Children’s Gift to General 
Foch” which, originating in a suggestion made a few weeks ago 


1 La Musique 4 Anvers"’ in the Annales of the Academy of Archzology at 
Antwerp, 1906, p. 232. 
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by our contemporary The Universe, has been taken up with a wider 
enthusiasm than was expected, and has yielded over 33,000 Com- 
munions on Remembrance Day from the Catholic children of 
these islands, not to speak of other prayers innumerable and 
mortifications, and has besides élicited the fact that for mouths 
past in all our Catholic schools for both sexes prayers have been 
steadily offered, and will continue to be offered, that, as one group 
of these young people expresses it, ‘God may bless our brave 
Generalissimo and crown his efforts with complete victory, to the 
greater glory of God and the good of a suffering world.’’ It is 
intended to send to the Marshal an album containing a list of 
these communicants and of the messages with which they accom- 
pany the act, and we may feel sure that the General, who is so 
loyal a Catholic, and is wont to say, “ All my trust is in God,” 
will value this indication of how English and Irish Catholic 
children are seeking to support him with their faith and their 
prayers, thereby uniting themselves with the similar efforts of the 
Catholic children of his own land, of Belgium and of Italy. Some 
months ago it was consoling to read in one of the widely-distri- 
buted placards the words of Generai Sir William Robertson and 
of (then) Vice-Admiral Beatty, each warning the country that it 
could not hope to win in this war unless its people made a serious 
return to God. It was consoling to find that two of our foremost 
leaders held views so Christian in their character, but, while we 
may take the general response of the country to the invitation to 
keep well the Day of Remembrance as some sign that the condi- 
tion required by those two leaders is being realized in some degree, 
this act on the part of our children may surely be taken to supply 
what is otherwise wanting, on the principle which God conceded 
to Abraham in the case of the cities of the plain—all the more 
because neither we nor they are asking for any triumph of 
ambition or self-interest at the expense of other nations, but 
only for the establishment of a firm peace on truly Christian 
foundations. 


All the more, if we are animated by these 
motives, is it our duty to hold ourselves free 
from the fanatical movement against the enemy 
aliens dwelling in our midst. There are of 
course a certain number of these who have not been interned, the 
Government deeming that they had sufficient evidence of their 
pacific dispositions, but, as we all know, great pressure has been 
put upon the Government and Parliament to have them all in- 
terned whatever be their circumstances, and, if they should have 
been naturalized to denaturalize them. If the movement had 
been confined to a demand that those of the class who had been 


The ons!aught 
on 
enemy aliens. 
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detected in aiding our foes should be thus curbed there could be 
no ground of complaint. But very few of this class of aliens have 
been thus detected or even suspected, although a very sharp eye 
has been set upon them from the beginning of the war onwards. 
Besides the mass of them, as has been determined by official 
statistics, are either old people or children, not a few of the former 
having sons of their own fighting in the British army, known 
moreover to their neighbours or employers, and guaranteed by 
them as persons leading blameless lives. Such persons are worthy 
of compassion in view of the hardships of their position, and so 
they are regarded by the generality of our own people, many of 
whom count one or another of them as long-established friends; 
so, too, they still appear to be to the Government, which has shown 
some resistance to the claim that they shall be thus denaturalized 
and interned wholesale. On the other hand the party which has 
been seeking to destroy them is made up of a band of fanatics 
egged on by certain newspapers who are as set on determining the 
policy of the whole country as they are incapable of regulating it 
wisely. We are justified in our indignation at the brutal treatment 
accorded to our own countrymen who have the misfortune to be 
in Germany as prisoners of war or civilian prisoners, but in pro- 
portion as we, that is, some of us, lose our heads and preach a 
gospel of hate against the blameless people of German birth whose 
misfortune it is to be in our midst, we lose that justification and 
entitle our foes to say that we have no ground for condemning 
their cruelties as we do the same thing ourselves. Why cannot 
our fanatics keep their heads and remember the maxim that it is 
never just or rational to indict a whole nation ? 

And this thought should remind us of another unfortunate 
tendency which seems to have got a hold even on our Catholic 
people under the present stress. We refer to the tendency to 
believe that our fellow-Catholics in Germany have come to dis- 
regard the obligations of religion and morality in the same degree 
as the Pan-Germans. No doubt some utterances in the Kélnische- 
Volkszeitung and some other German papers that count as Catholic, 
are hard to reconcile with retention of that true Catholic spirit 
which was recognizable in them before the war. But sometimes 
in our own papers over here we meet with sentiments which we 
should be very sorry to make our own. Should not this help us 
to realize that there must be many, very many, Catholics in 
Germany who do not recognize their own feelings in all that they 
read in papers which to some extent represent them, but over the 
editing of which they have no control? A safer test of what our 
German fellow-Catholics feel is furnished by the experiences of 
our own Catholic chaplains at the Front, who are often called 
upon to visit spiritually and administer sacraments to the German 
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prisoners, and who speak very nicely of the simple and not un- 
friendly spirit of very many of them, and of the docility and 
unaffected piety with which they respond to the paternal counsels 
of the priests, and the edifying deaths they die. Of course there 
are those on whose conduct a harsher judgment would have to be 
passed. That is to be expected, but of the Germans who re- 
present the population of Catholic districts our own chaplains’ 
testimony based on personal experience would, to judge from the 
instances of those with whom one has talked, be very favourable. 
Poor people! they have not been consulted but forced into the 
war by the brutal and self-seeking rulers who have mendaciously 
told them that it was their foes who began the war, and their only 
chance of saving themselves and their homes from destruction 
was to fight, in the manner dictated to them, for their own defence. 


There is still talk of a League of Nations to 


we... . wos - Preserve peace when this war is over, but the 
of a” subject was discussed in our last number and we 


do not need to return to it again so soon. One 
point, however, which bears upon its practicability we may note 
briefly. That a League such as is being advocated would be an 
excellent thing in itself few would doubt. The only fear is lest 
there should be a want of unity and hence of efficiency in ad- 
ministering it. To coerce into keeping the peace an aggressive 
empire which is bent on kindling fresh wars and is prepared to 
employ all means, whether of open attack, violated promise, 
political intrigue, or extensive bribery, for the successful accom- 
plishment of its purpose, is not such an easy thing to do, especially 
if it be such an empire as that of the Hohenzollerns. It would in- 
volve a perpetual readiness on the part of the leagued nations to 
go to war at any moment, perhaps on a large scale, and that would 
be difficult to secure. These nations would have separate and 
perhaps opposed interests on many points, and the empire it was 
sought to control would know how to play upon these separate 
interests, and arouse dissension and embroilments, which would 
be likely to hamper the intervention of the League till it was too 
late. It may be said that, owing to the geographical situation of 
Germany, which makes it comparatively easy to apply to her the 
pressure of an intolerable blockade, it would seldom be necessary to 
have recourse to direct military or naval measures and that is true 
to a certain extent, but will be far less simple of application when 
the German fleets, naval and mercantile, are no longer confined 
within their own harbours as they are at present. But what we 
desire to recall to the minds of our Catholic readers is that the 
difficulty with which we are thus confronted is one that we have 
inherited from the past generations who in their Protestant bigotry 
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broke up the fine mediaval system which had established just such 
a league of nations as we are now feeling the want of, and by 
placing the Pope at the head of it, and recognizing his spiritual 
powers, gave it that moral basis and sanction which was so largely 
efficacious, because of its recognition by the religious-minded 
populations throughout Christendom. The system did not work 
perfectly even in mediaeval times, from its nature its potency was 
dependent on the extent to which faith was potent among the 
nations. But it did help considerably to soften animosities and 
control despotisms: and it might have been expected to grow 
stronger as time passed on, had it not been for the break-up of 
Christendom in which the Reformation movement soon issued. As 
the world is now it would be vain to look for the restoration of 
that wholesome system, and we must bear the consequences which, 
as they confront us now in anticipation, go to show that our means 
of protection against future wars like that now raging can never be 
more than precarious. 


A question which is much to the fore just now 

National = among those who are considering problems of 
self-determination. onstruction is as to the rights of the different 
nationalities to determine for themselves the 

conditions under which they shall be governed in the future, 
There has been much glib talk in the newspapers on this subject, 
but very little evidence to show that the writers have thought out 
with any care the principles on which such a theory must rest. 
Mr. Alfred Zimmern, in his Nationality and Government, which has 
just been published and is made the subject of a long article in 
the Times Literary Supplement for August 15th furnishes materials 
for thought on the question, but we can only indicate a main point 
or two here to stimulate reflection on what bids fair to be a much- 
debated controversy in the coming days. In the first place what 
is a separate nationality, and what are its limits? Nationality 
cannot obviously be explained solely by descent from the same 
original stock, but if kinship is taken in the larger sense as includ- 
ing all who have been brought together by marriage, adoption, and 
neighbourhood, and have grown up together during a long period, 
thereby participating in the same habits, sentiments, experiences, 
and associations we may readily grant that blood-relationship lies 
at the root of nationality, as likewise that it is a very good thing 
which tends to the cementing of social relations and deserves to 
be cherished and fostered by those who have charge of kingdoms 
and countries. It is indeed the neglect of rulers to do this, 
whether through short-sighted policy or lack of sympathy, which 
is one cause of, and the most contributory to, the dissensions that 
sometimes spring from nationality and make for separation. 
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What then are the limits of nationality thus defined, and what are 
the consequent rights and duties thence arising? This is the 
important question, especially if the doctrine prevails that minori- 
ties have no rights and must be content to suffer. We can offer 
no adequate solution to this question except to suggest that it is 
one that can only be settled empirically, that autonomy may some- 
times be the best remedy in cases of dissensions over nationality, 
namely when there is practical unanimity among those who claim 
to constitute a distinct nationality, and no disproportionate loss to 
the provinces from which they demand separation. But our point 
is that, if we were to go by the haphazard way in which some of 
our contemporary journalists lay down the law for us, not only 
any province is entitled to demand separation from the country to 
which it has been attached in the past, but any sub-province, or 
for the matter of that any city, ad indefinitum. 


The section most in authority at present in the 
Anglican Church is setting its face strongly in 
favour of “‘ Home Reunion,” and is content to 
leave out of account for the present the graver 
problem of reunion with what they are wont to call the “older 
Churches.” They seem to think that when once they have 
become united among themselves they will be able to approach 
with a firmer front those inveterate upholders of an Orthodoxy 
which, though still standing out against submission to the Papacy; 
is in agreement with it on nearly all the other questions of Catholic 
dogmatic belief. But is this at all likely to be the effect of 
‘‘ Home Reunion,” even if the unlikely should come to pass, and 
all the dissenting folk be gathered inte the fold of Anglican unity, 
on terms of their own stipulation? Mr. Douglas Macleane, in 
The Church Times for August 16th, has his serious doubts, whether 
the effect will not be to weaken rather than strengthen the 
Anglican position in the eyes of the ancient Churches. “ The 
main dividing line,” he notices, “between the Catholic and the 
Protestant standpoint relates to the ministerial commission, whether 
apostolically devolved from above by a perpetual transmissory 
succession or democratically evolved from below by a mandate 
entrusted by the Christfan people to an executive committee. . . . 
In any scheme of corporate home reunion such an issue would 
quite certainly be glozed over. Yet acceptance ‘of the fact but 
not necessarily of the doctrine’ of episcopacy would certainly have 
practical consequences of weakness and dissension . . . and the 
Church of England would be more than ever exposed to the taunt 
of being a city of confusion.” 


Home Reunion. 
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a Here we may remark incidentally that long ad- 
we hesion to intellectual “ High Anglicanism,” with 


the Mists. its perpetual evasion of issues, its juggling with 
words, its refusal to face facts, its attempts 
to reconcile contradictories, seems often to induce a real incap- 
acity for seeing the plain and simple truth—notably the deep 
and clear-cut difference between a Church which teaches and 
rules and one that does not. People who come over, like the pre- 
posterous “ Braine,’’ without a thorough grasp and acceptance 
of the principle of authority are never really Catholics. People 
who, faced with something strange or unexpected in Catholicism, 
think they are bound “to reconsider their position” show that 
their position has never been the Catholic one. Every day makes 
more and more clear the solemn alternative—“ Either Christ in- 
stituted no Church upon earth or the Church in communion with 
Rome is His.” Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s, thinks the first clause is 
true. ‘ There is no evidence,” he dogmatically asserts, “ that the 
historical Christ ever intended to found a new institutional re- 
ligion.”* That being so, the disputes between the Churches 
seem altogether unnecessary, and the late Dean of Manchester's 
attempt to get York Convocation to say what the Anglican Church 
teaches in regard to divorce? and the petitions of 54,000 clergy 
and laity to Canterbury Convocation* to have the Virgin 
Birth defined as an Article of Faith are even less to the point. More 
futile still is the anxiety of the “Liberal Catholic Union’’—an An- 
glican body—to escape the bondage of dogma. Why should they, 
worry? “We know,” they plaintively confess,‘ “that many of 
both sexes among the rising generation are convinced of the 
falsehood of much in the hitherto accepted teaching. . . . As 
regards the Creed, we desire a clearly-accepted understanding 
that since this is essentially a corporate expression of the Church's 
belief, its repetition does not bind the individual rigidly to all 
its details.”. What need of the Jesuitical distinction which the 
petitioners underline? Why fasten a burden on the teacher from 
which the taught are free? Especially if there is no teacher. 


This insane revolt against dogma appears also 
A non-dogmatic jin a poet praised by the Zimes Literary Sup- 
dogmatist. plement as a man “ who has thought for him- 
self about réligion and so made religion a 
living thing in his life.” That, one hopes, all sane and homest 
people do. But what 7e Times praises in this poet is that he 
has “thought out” a religion for himself: “he would have none of 
dogma and none of materialism ’—a somewhat contradictory 
standpoint vigorously if vaguely expressed. It does not become 
clearer in the extract quoted which only reveals that the singer, 
1 « The Indictment against Christianity,” Quarterly Review, penaiay. 1918. 
2 The Tablet, February 9, 1918, p. 176. 
3 July roth. 4 The Church Times, April 12, 1918, p. 279. 
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like so many who cannot sing, has no conception of Christian faith 
or the nature and functions of the Church—the sad result of 
knowing Christianity only as travestied by the sects. However, 
the poet, in whose eyes the “Liberal Catholic Union” would 
seem reactionary, thus states his view, against dogmatist and 
materialist alike :— 
Ye are but purblind leaders who preach that our utmost need 
Can be met by a faith in a Semite book and the Athanasian Creed ! 
Who damn with a text in this world and the next if we stray from the 
Church's path 
And believe that creeds shall be more than deeds when God gathers 
His aftermath. 
And yet are but poor philosophers, ye who do say we must 
Wane with the years in grief and tears and turn again to the dust : 
Our Souls are ourselves—(though our dust be dust and our body sinks 
to the sod) 
Coeval with all Eternity—and part of the Very God. 

So our non-dogmatist is a Pantheist after all, who slanders 
Christianity and has no answer to the rationalist but an irrational 
tpse-dixit! On every side we see the truth that the rejection of 
Catholicism issues in the rejection of revelation altogether. If 
religion, like art, literature, music, and other interests of the rest- 
less soul of man, is uninspired and undirected from without, can 
we wonder at its ever-changing fashions? 


Edward Egan, who died on December 29, 1916, 


Bequest for eft by will a bequest of several hundred pounds 


Masses for 


the Dead. to be divided between Westminster Cathedral, 


the Jesuit Fathers of Farm Street, the Dominican 
and Franciscan Fathers of Kilkenny, and applied to Masses for 
his soul. It was decided to contest the question of the legality of 
such offerings in the hopes of removing the impediment which no 
formal statute but a series of judicial decisions on very dubious 
grounds have set up against their validity. On July 18, 1917, this 
case came before Mr. Justice Eve, in the Chancery Division, who 
dismissed it on the ground that “the decided cases were too 
strong, and the law upon the matter had been settled now for well- 
nigh a century.” ‘In these circumstances if any alteration was to 
be made it must be effected by the House of Lords; he had no 
power to do it.’ This was obvious, but, as English Law is too 
cumbrous to allow of a case of this kind going directly to the 
House of Lords, this one had to pass next to the Divisional 
Court, which in itself was equally unable to set aside the previous 
decisions, by which it was tied. Accordingly the Master of the 
Rolls, on July 25th of this year, again dismissed it on the self- 
same ground without expressing any opinion on the propriety of 
these decisions. It is now open to the claimants under the will 
to approach the House of Lords, which we understand they are 
intending to do. 
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i The House of Lords, not having as yet pro- 
Points forthe nounced on this question, will be freer to consider 
House of Lords. +16 historical and other data on which the pre- 
vious judgments of the lower eourts have relied ; 

and in fact there are circumstances appertaining to the subject 
which might well induce it to revise a practice which inflicts con- 
siderable hardship on Catholics, especially in view of the recent 
judgment of the same court on a bequest for the propagation of 
secularism, a judgment becoming enough in itself in these times of 
general toleration, but which, if a similar relief were denied to 
Catholics, could hardly fail to be ascribed to political considera- 
tions. The nature of the facts which will have to be submitted to 
the House of Lords is too complex to be examined here, but will 
be made the subject of a future article. We may just note, how- 
ever, that the words of the statute of Edward VI. which our 
sapient judges have been wont to cite as annulling.on the ground 
of illegality bequests for Masses for the dead (1) belong not to the 
operative sections of that Act but to its preamble; (2) that those 
operative sections make no provision for the future treatment 
generally of such endowments, but only for the confiscation of 
certain definite endowments of chantry Masses which the Crown 
wished to appropriate; (3) that the proceeding was an unscrupu- 
lous trick for enabling the Crown to appropriate the rich property 
of the guilds ; (4) that it has been decided, in Breeks v. Woolfrey, 
that prayers for the dead are not contrary to the doctrine of the 
Church of England. Still “unsound in principle as the accepted 
[legal] doctrine on superstitious uses appears to be, it has been so 
long acted upon as to render its reversal improbable.” This is 
Mr. Lilly’s opinion (Law affecting Catholics, p. 145). It remains to 
be seen if the House of Lords will show itself so ‘‘ case-hardened.” 


In a former article we called the attention of 

The Orphans English readers to the anxiety felt by our French 

of France. —_fellow-Catholics in regard to the probable admini- 
stration of the system, excellent in itself, by 

which the French Chambers have taken under the protection of 
their country the children whose parents have fallen victims to the 
war, and have pledged it to provide for their education and start in 
life. Would this scheme be used in such wise as to bring up in 
the Lycées, amidst rabid anti-Christian surroundings, children whose 
parents were good Catholics whose chief desire for their offspring 
was that, like themselves, they should be brought up to the love 
and practice of the Catholic faith? The Revue du Clergé francais 
for August 1st gives the text of a “Declaration read at the 
Trocadéro on July 14th of this year, at the sitting at which the first 
hundred of these orphans of the nation were adopted by M. Laferre, 
Minister of Public Instruction, in presence of the President of 
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the Republic, the Ministers, the members of the National Office 
of the Orphans of the nation [among whom in the front rank was 
his Eminence Cardinal Amette] and an immense crowd of people.” 
This Declaration under four headings announced the spirit in 
which the law concerning the orphans would be administered, 
which was in terms in themselves highly satisfactory. Under the 
fourth heading it announced that the law in question was ‘‘a law 
of mutual respect.’ ‘The will of the deceased father or, in his 
default, the will of the mother, will be rigidly observed. Their 
traditions, their beliefs, their sentiments, will be scrupulously 
respected, notably in all that concerns the mode of education to be 
given to the children. The law will endeavour before everything 
to reproduce the noble characteristics of the French family, whose 
rights will be safeguarded and whose renaissance will be favoured.” 
This intention if adhered to is all that one could wish for, and 
perhaps the appointment of the Archbishop of Paris as one of the 
high officials of the administration may be regarded as a pledge 
that it will be adhered to satisfactorily. Still French Catholics 
have had unpleasant experiences in recent years to teach them 
that professions of neutrality do not always mean neutrality. And 
they will watch the working of the system with hope indeed, but 
not altogether without anxiety. 
S. F. S. 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Cardinal Cajetan and the Problems of Biblical Introduction [Alberto 

Colungal in Czencia Tomista, July—August, 1918). 
CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

arent How Pius VII. showed neutrality [Tad/e/, August 17, 
1918]. 

Decline in the Birth-rate [James Walsh in America, July 6, 1918]. 

a Laicisme [A. Eymieu in Xevue Pratigue d’Apologéttique, August 1, 
1918]. 

The French War-Orphans’ Schools [J. Harding Fisher in America, July 
13, 20, 1918]. 

The Education Bill [Right Rev. Mgr. W. F. Brown in Universe, August 2, 


1918]. 
POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Catholic Lithuania [Padre Aurelio Palmieri, O.S.A., in Catholic World, 
August, 1918]. 

La Societa delle Nazione [Suo/a Cattolica, August 1, 1918]. 

Christian Science, The Financial Status of [Frances Beattie in America, 
August 3, 1918]. 

The Robber and the Robbed in Mexico [Francisco Fernandez in 
America, July 27, 1918]. 

Whither does Imagism tend ? [Catholic World, August 18, 1918]. 

















REVIEWS 


I—CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS ON EDUCATION ! 


HE Cambridge Essays on Education are clever and thought- 

ful papers contributed by men of long and wide experience 
in the educational field, all but one or two of them being head- 
masters or masters in public schools of recognized efficiency. 
These writers are eleven in number, Mr. J. L. Paton, of Man- 
chester Grammar School, writing on the aim of Educational 
Reform; Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s, on the Training of the Reason; 
Dr. A. C, Benson, on the Training of the Imagination; Mr. 
W. W. Vaughan, of Wellington College, on Religion at School; 
Mr. Albert Mansbridge, on Citizenship; Mr. Nowell Smith, of 
Sherborne School, on the Place of Literature in Education; Mr. 
William Bateson, F.R.S., on the Place of Science in Education; 
Mr. F. B. Malim, of Haileybury, on Athletics; Mr. J. H. Badley, 
of Bedales School, on the Use of Leisure; Sir David McClure, 
of Mill Hill School, on Preparation for Practical Life; and Mr. 
Frank Roscoe, on Teaching as a Profession. Dr. A. C. Benson 
is also the Editor of the selection, whilst Viscount Bryce writes 
an Introduction to the whole. 

Lord Bryce in this Introduction indicates a consideration 
which has moved these essayists to write, and may well guide 
the readers in estimating the materials for thought and reflection 
that are here laid before them. “ In times of anxiety and dis- 
content, when discontent has engendered the belief that great 
and widespread economic and social changes are needed, there 
is a risk that men or States may act hastily, rushing to new 
schemes which seem promising chiefly because they are new, 
catching at expedients that have a superficial air of practicality, 
and forgetting the general theory upon which practical plans 
should be based. At, such times or moments there is special 
need for restatement and enforcement by argument of sound 
principles. To such principles, so far as they relate to education, 
it is the aim of these essays to recall the public mind.” 

Mr. Paton, in writing on the aim of Educational Reform, has 
also some remarks which may well be singled out as guiding 
thoughts for readers of these essays, though we should not be 
disposed to agree with them all. His leading thought is that 
“the last century, with all its brilliant achievement in scientific 
achievement, in scientific discovery and increase of production, 


1 Edited by A. C. Benson, LL.D. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
Pp. xix. 231. 1917. 
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was spiritually a failure" because “the great forces that move 
mankind were out of touch with each other and furnished no 
mutual support. Art had no vital relation with industry, work 
was dissociated from joy, science was at daggers drawn with 
religion . . , the individual was conceived as having claims and in- 
terests at variance with the claims and interests of the socicty 
of which he formed a part, and as a result nation was divided 
against nation, labour against capital, town against country, the 
Church fought against the State, and worst of all Church against 
Church,” , 

According to this view the work before us as a country is to 
substitute harmony for this division, and Mr, Paton finishes his 
essay with some suggestions as to what is wanted for the attain- 
ment of this end. We cannot think that his suggestions are a 
good statement of what is needed. Though he commits himself 
to nothing definite as to the arrangements he desiderates, he 
rather conveys the impression that he is one of those who would 
subordinate the highest aspirations of the individuals and classes 
to ends which are purely secular, and though he would dispute 
the term materialistic, is there not, moreover, in his scheme, which 
in that respect we must acknowledge has a wide vogue, too much 
of the disposition of the child who is ever pulling up his young 
shoots to see how they are growing? There have been, no doubt, 
too many incoherences in our educational laws and theories, and 
national progress has to a large extent been the sufferer. But 
this notwithstanding, a good deal of substantial progress has 
been made during the century that has but recently expired, and 
it is questionable, though modifications are progressively needed 
in movements of this kind, whether these recurrent moods of 
dissatisfaction which claim to pull up by the roots almost every- 
thing that has been established, advance and do not rather retard 
the course of solid education which is dependent much more 
on the steady and continued application of some one system by 
experienced minds than on these incessant changes of system 
which tend to take the heart out of one generation of teachers 
after another. These critics, and would-be reformers, of our 
existing system must remember too that the thing dearest to a 
large section of our parents’ hearts is religious belief and its 
practice, and they do not mean, under any circumstances whatever, 
to permit of their children’s interests in this respect being sacri- 
ficed to any schemes for securing ruthless educational unity on 
the basis of a false and lifeless substitute for religion. 

It is necessary for a Catholic reader of this volume to keep 
these points in view, but the essays contain many good things 
which it will be useful for them to read and think over, especially. 
if they themselves are engaged in or interested in the work of 
education, As an example of a particularly instructive essay we 
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may single out Dr. A. C. Benson's paper on the Training of the 
Imagination. On the other hand, Professor Bateson’s essay on 
the Place of Science in Education is unsatisfactory. He is not 
indeed one of those who depreciate altogether the value of liter- 
ary education, but there is too much in his contention of the quite 
unfounded notion that Science is unfavourable to existing notions 
of religion and morals, The essays on the Use of Leisure, and 
Practical Life, are also full of useful suggestiveness. 


2—SCRIPTURE STUDIES! 


E have much pleasure in welcoming an essay in Old 
Testament textual criticism’ by Father Fernandez, S.]., 
who was for some time lecturer in Holy Scripture at St. Beuno’s, 
and is at present vice-president of the Biblical Institute in Rome. 
Setting out, as he tells us, to make a textual study of I Sam. 1—15 
(‘I Kings’ in the Septuagint and Vulgate), he wished to prefix to 
it an introduction of a more general kind. The second of the two 
fascicles, therefore, now presented to the public is the original 
work contemplated ; the first fascicle was intended to be part of 
the same work, but grew under the author’s hand until it was 
found best to issue it separately. Accordingly, we venture to 
predict that the two fascicles will appeal to different readers, 
The Spanish tyro in biblical study will, we trust, take an early 
opportunity of mastering thoroughly the general introduction; he 
will find it of great use, even though, as the author himself hints, 
he may find it wiser first to tackle a text-book more after the 
regulation pattern. The present work presupposes at least some 
little acquaintance with the subject. On the other hand, in the 
second fascicle Father Fernandez offers us a study of an advanced 
and technical kind, which only the trained Old Testament scholar 
is likely to appreciate. Or may we hope that the present advance 
of biblical studies will end in educating at least the abler students 
of our seminaries up to such a level? At least it would be an 
immense blessing to the Church if the Spanish race came to show 
itself as capable in positive studies as it has ever been in the 
subtler disputes of the schools. And signs are by no means 
wanting that such a hope may not lack fulfilment. 
In general, our author takes up a fairly conservative standpoint, 
while recognizing that the Massoretic text (i.¢., the traditional 


1(1) Estudios de Critica textual y literaria, Fasc.1. Breve Introduccibn 
a la Critica Textual del A.T. Fasc. Ul. J Sam. 1—75: Critica textual. 
Por A. Fernandez Truyols, S.J. Roma: Pontificio Instituto Biblico. 
Pp. xii. 152: viii. 93. 1917. 

(2) The Epistle to the Hebrews. By A. Nairne,D.D. Cambridge: The 
University Press. Pp. clxvi. 141. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 1917. 

(3) The goer y ey of Abraham, edited by G. H. Box, M.A., pp. 100. 
The Ascension of [saiah, edited by R. H. Charles, D.Litt., D.D., pp. 62. 
London: S.P.C.K. Price, 4s.6d. net. 1917—8. 
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rabbinical text, the product of an artificial unification) cannot be 
exempted from searching criticism, which in places must lead to 
its rejection. Thus, to quote just one concrete example from the 
second part, he is quite prepared to accept a rather drastic emenda- 
tion from the Septuagint in I Sam. iv. 1 (p. 39). We may note 
further that he does not consider it seriously probable that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch in the Babylonian language and the cunei- 
form script (p. 53); but is it quite certain that the latter must 
imply the former? The subject is a difficult one. Father Fer- 
nandez also thinks it more probable, as against Driver, that 
numbers were expressed in the original text by letters, although 
that is not the case in extant manuscripts (pp. 45, 46). In conclu- 
sion, we could wish that the Biblical Institute could see its way to 
edit the original text of Holy Writ, in Hebrew and Greek, at all 
events gradually and by books; but we fear the war puts such a 
project out of court. Meanwhile we congratulate Father Fernandez 
on a useful and scholarly piece of work. 


We have come with an open mind, even with good hopes, to 
Dr. Nairne’s edition of the Epistle to the Hebrews,? but we must con- 
fess that we have not been at all pleased with it. It is not on 
account of what the author actually holds, for, so far as we can 
tell, he is moderate in his views, that is to say for a non-Catholic ; 
but he is verbose to the point of boredom. The introduction is 
long for the series to which it belongs, the Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment for Schools and Colleges, but we would not mind the treatment 
being exhaustive if it were clear and succinct. Instead of that, the 
author meanders from point to point in a way that is perfectly 
bewildering, and quite hinders a comprehensive grasp of the main 
issue. This is especially the case in the account given of the 
theology of the epistle, which no scholastic exegete will read with- 
out being grateful that he was taught to think with precision. 
Sometimes, indeed, our editor seems to fall to mere phrasing, as 
when he announces portentously that “ Westcott and Hort aimed 
at establishing a securer method than that of private judgment or 
rules of thumb.” What about their predecessors? And we can 
hardly resist a grim smile when we read that Sir F. G. Kenyon’s 
Palaography of Greek Papyri “is a very delightful book,” nay, that 
Gregory’s Canon and Text of the New Testament “ is written in a very 
entertaining manner’’ (p. cxliv). As regards the questions one 
naturally asks first in regard of this epistle, it is typical of this 
book that the editor has no fixed view either as to author or 
destination, “ Neither author nor destination matters much. Nor 
do the Jewish or Gentile antecedents of the readers "’ (p. lviii.). It 
is perhaps even more typical of the book that we do not feel quite 
sure, in view of the rambling discussion that follows, whether we 
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really have in our quotation words which the editor seriously means 
to make his own. The volume shows wide reading, and contains 
much useful comment; but we have seldom come across a clearer 
case for drastic condensation. 


The Tyvanslations of Early Decuments continue their prosperous 
course even in war-time, under the able editorship of Dr. Oesterley 
and Canon Box. The latest instalment that has reached us belongs 
to the first series, that of Pre-Rabbinic Palestinian texts, and 
consists of The Apocalypse of Abraham and The Ascension of Isaiah, 
issued together in one volume.* For the text of the former work 
we depend upon the Slavonic version, and accordingly Canon Box, 
who edits it, has had the assistance of Mr. J. I. Landsmann, 
himself, we gather, addicted to these studies. Canon Box, on the 
other hand, contributes the Introduction, and possibly the notes 
(we are not clear on the point) to The Ascension of Isaiah. The 
chief interest of The Apocalypse lies in the fact that it is the first 
translation or edition of the work in English. The editor puts 
the date of composition at the end of the first century or early in 
the second. He sees in Chap. XXIX. a Christian interpolation, 
of which we do not feel so sure, but in any case there does not 
appear to be anything of outstanding significance in the work, 
great as is the importance of the whole literature to which it 
belongs. The Ascension, on the other hand, “appears to be a work 
of composite structure made up of three originally distinct parts, 
one of which is of Jewish, the others of Christian origin . . . the 
whole work appears to have been combined in its present form by 
a Christian editor, some time in the second century A.D.” It 
bears clear witness to the Virgin Birth (Chap. XI.) and several 
other doctrines, and is of considerable importance in Early Church 
literature. 


3—AN AMERICAN POET! 


R,. EDWARD J. GARESCHE, S.J., of St. Louis, U.S.A., 
Fi: paused long enough in his busy life of editorship and 


practical good works to gather up his verses for their grateful 
public, These are many but mostly short. They have so much 
charm native to themselves that one resents, even violently re- 
sents, the evidence that their author has been reading Francis 
Thompson. In the broadly planned metrical structure of the 
poem on Niagara we get, all in one stanza, ‘‘ sacrificial” and 


” 66 ” 66 ” 6 


“ sacerdotal, victim, priest,” “altar, sacrifice,” and even 
“transubstantiation”! This sort of thing was new and thrilling 


1 The World and the Waters. By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. The 
Queen's Work Press: St. Louis, Mo. 1918. 
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in Thompson's Odes; it is still new and thrilling there, but there 
only. And again, Puer Loguitur and A Little Boy to Jesus, in 
this volume, are mere echoes of Thompson, echoes falling short. 
The latter verses are doubly invalidated by a psychological miss: 
for no child alive can be made to see, much less see by instinct 
and as a matter of course, that there exists a mother better than 
his own. Again, after Arnold's magnificent sonnet on Shake- 
speare, 
Others abide our question : thou art free ! 


why need any pen dwell upon that great soul’s mystery, and “ the 
foiled searchings of mortality "’? 


Will Shakespeare ! They have hunted up and down 
To find thy heart, 


leaves us in a mood so cold as almost to be antipathy. Yet the 
love of books glows warm in Fr, Garesché’s pages, and so does 
the love of natural beauty and of young children, It is a sad 
habit to drag those dreadful adjectives, “tiny,” ‘ wee,” “ baby,” 
into serious verse. One encounters them here at many a turn: 
even “tiny God” figures, on p. 88, of a book which for the most 
part bears the hall-mark of literary aristocracy in its wise use of 
adjectives. Some of the outdoor sketches, especially those de- 
scribing wet (the “wildness and wet” so affectionately and vic- 
toriously sung by another Jesuit, Fr, Gerard Hopkins) are among 
the best Fr. Garesché has given us. Summer Rain, Raining, An 
Early Song, The Revealing, are beautiful things, and their moral 
is, to quote Dean Sprat, “not embossed, but enamelled.” Of 
the religious verse, All Saints, The Cup, and A Wish, are memor- 
able: some of the others, unmistakable as is their vote émué, just 
fail of perfect craftsmanship. Much to be envied is any modern 
poet who can, even once or twice, catch a lyric lilt as gay as Her- 
rick and as gnomic as Herbert, all in one. This Fr. Garesché 
can do, as witness his eight lines entitled Begin: 


If thou thyself will be but kind 

And curb thy naughty heart and mind, 
A pleasant wonder thou wilt see ; 
How all the world grows kind to thee! 


Kind looks, most like a fire’s sweet glow 
Will kindle kindness as they go ; 

And gentle words, in thy distress 

Will woo thee words of gentleness. 


Another short poem exquisitely good is, 7'o the lirgin, ‘One 
cannot quite understand an American usage, surely fixed by Pro- 
testantism, and only too well entrenched among Catholics across 
the sea during the past fifty years, of alluding to “ The Virgin,” 
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“The Virgin Mother,” * The Virgin Mary.” Almost better were 
the Tractarian “Saint Mary”; infinitely better “The Blessed 
Mother” of the peasant Irish, or the gracious mediaeval “ Our 
Lady " which never died out among the faithful in England. Fr. 
Garesché’s terminology apart, his poem will appeal to every 
reader, 
O quiet Dawn, outbreaking 
When all the dark world slept 
Thy rosy glory waking 
From peak to summit leapt. 
It was a forecast, meek and holy one : 
On thy pure dawn came fast the glorious Sun. 


O gentle Eve, remaining 
When the bright sun was dead, 
His peaceful light retaining 
Who for a space was fled. 
It was a promise, calm and glorious one, 
That a new morn should give us back the Sun. 


The book is divided into ten sections, printed in fine bold type, 
and on paper better than one can find nowadays among the war- 
stricken publishing houses “ over here." The cover is too garish 
a purplish blue, and the punctuation sometimes chaotic. But 
the contents show a mind and a will none too common which read 
the world through and through in the light of the Uncreated 
Beauty, “ the invisible things " being “clearly seen by the things 
that are made,” as St. Paul, himself a poetic spirit and a lover 
of poets, would have it. 






SHORT NOTICES 
BIBLICAL. 


ADRE GAUDENTIO ORFALI, O.F.M., has brought out an essay 
P entitled De Arca Foederis (Picard) written with a view to ob- 
taining his Doctor’s degree at the University of Fribourg. It is a useful 
little work, composed in Latin and therefore accessible at once to all, 
drawn up, too, on sound principles of inference, as distinguished from 
those of wild conjecture which are getting somewhat into disfavour but 
were prevalent in recent years. As P. Orfali notes, it has been the custom 
to ignore as untrustworthy all information derived from the Pentateuch, 
but the saner method is to take what those and the subsequent volumes 
of the Canon have recorded, gather from them the consistent theory which 
they exhibit, and use not so much the ideas and customs of pagan races 
indiscriminately but those of nations whose territories were contiguous to 
those of the Hebrews, and whose ideas are likely to have some sort of 
affinity with theirs. As the Mosaic origin of the Ark is not much disputed 
he dwells only slightly on this point, which it would have been hard to 
treat without going into the whole question of the unity of the Pentateuch. 
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His three chapters are devoted to the description of the Ark, which he 
illustrates from the religious institutions of neighbouring races, the history 
of the Ark during the wanderings in the desert, at Silo, when in the hands 
of the Philistines, and in the Temple until its destruction. The third 
chapter is on the significance of the Ark in the religious worship of Israel, 
and the nature of its association with the special presence of God with 
His people, as contrasted with the fetish conceptions of the divine presence 
which prevailed elsewhere. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Little Thérése (Washbourne : 4s. net) is the English translation of a short 
Life of Scour Thérése of Lisieux, written by Pére Carbonel, S.J., for the 
use of children. The translation is by one of the Holy Child nuns, and is 
sure to be acceptable to our convent and other children. The illustrations 
are not perhaps of the highest order, but they are lavish and of the sort to 
appeal to the young. 

DOCTRINAL. 


Our Goodly Heritage (Washbourne : 3s. 6d. net) is a series of papers by 
Father H. G. Hughes, of Thornton, which originally appeared in the Ave 
Maria. They are of a doctrinal character and, though very simply written, 
show a good and sound knowledge of Catholic Theology, which will make 
them very useful for readers seeking for instruction in their religion. There 
is, too, a freshness about them which is very inviting. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


La Tour-Vive (La Bonne Presse: 1.00 fr.) by Jean Thierry, an experi- 
enced novelist, concerns the abduction of an heir and other means hardly 
less criminal adopted by une nouvelle riche, if that is a permissible phrase, 
to secure a family and a name. The interest is well-maintained, and justice 
and mercy alike vindicated in the end. 

A smaller but more exciting story, Le Poison, by A. Farnoh (La Bonne 
Presse: 30 cent.), deals with the evil results of literary sowing of tares. 
Yet here, too, good finally triumphs, not without many vicissitudes. 

Of La Guerre en Images (La Bonne Presse: 2.00 fr.), which consists of 
64 pages of battle-scenes depicting episodes, heroic, tragic, and edifying, of 
the great war, one can only say that one gets a good deal for one’s money. 
The blocks figured in the first instance in an illustrated paper, and show 
a lively imagination if not much artistic skill. They are embedded in 
copious explanatory letter-press. 

The spiritual colloquies of Giosué Borsi are something new in sacred 
literature. Others, of course, from St. Augustine onwards have written 
down their “confessions”, their thoughts about themselves and their sur- 
roundings, seen in the light of God’s truth : but here we have a young lay- 
man, an Italian officer, brought up from his boyhood to hate religion and 
living the gay life of a man of the world speaking of spiritual things with 
an insight and a fervour such as a Carmelite or Cistercian mightenvy. In 
his own country we believe this little book has made a great stir. Now that 
under the title A Soldier’s Confidences with God (Kenedy and Sons : $1.00) 
it has been translated by Father Pasquale Maltese it should continue its 
edifying mission in a wider sphere. The young lieutenant was converted 
shortly before Italy entered the war in the spring of 1915, joined the Army 
immediately and was killed in action on the Isenzo in November. Some 
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of these beautiful outpourings of a God-enamoured soul—there are but 
fifty-three in all—were actually written in the trenches. Rarely we imagine 
have the feelings of the Prodigal, confronted by the Father’s overwhelming 
love, been more exquisitely voiced, for the young soldier was a man of 
high culture, deeply read not only in secular but also in patristic literature. 
He will henceforth take rank with that noble band of French writers who 
have returned to their Faith and consecrated their genius to the service of 
the God who bestowed it. The translator has done his work well, and so, 
it may be added, has the publisher. 

It would be incredible, did not History bear it out, that men permanently 
disabled in defence of their country have often been allowed to pass and 
end their lives in destitution. Shall it be so again? Perhaps the fact that 
hitherto “broken soldiers” have belonged to the professional army, 
whereas now they are only civilians in uniform, may make a difference. 
In any case John Oxenham’s little book, Inasmuch (Methuen: 6d. net) 
pleads earnestly and eloquently against such tragic forgetfulness —putting 
the country’s duty on a higher plane than mere gratitude—that of the 
service of Him who was “ broken ” for our iniquities. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS, 

“Zionism” forms the subject of two pamphlets sent from the Zionist 
Organization— What is Zionism? by Dr. E. Weizmann and Dr. R. 
Gottheil, and Zionism and the Jewish Problem, by Leon Simon (1d. and 
2d. respectively). The problem briefly is how to provide Judaism with a 
national home, with a view to preventing its wholesale assimilation with 
Christian nations which is the natural result of complete political equality. 
It is apparently felt that the religion cannot survive unless bound up with 
the nation, and the nation is but a name unless it possesses a national 
territory. The difficulties, political and moral, are fairly faced and dis- 
cussed in these pamphlets: they spring rather from Judaism itself. The 
re-establishment of Zion would face each of the 14,000,000 Jews in the 
world with the necessity of renouncing either his present nationality or his 
Jewish. Moreover, the area of Biblical Palestine is only 11,000 square 
miles, and owing to Turkish misrule it is no longer the land flowing with 
milk and honey that it was. However, it is not likely that the land will be 
overcrowded at the beginning. We can only wish well to Zionism: the 
solution of this problem would help in the solution of many others. 

Count Emmanuel Malynski, who proposes A Short Cut to a Splendid 
Peace (King and Son, ts. net) has, it appears, two dé/es noires, Russia and 
Democracy, which latter he equivalates to Socialism and almost to Anarchy, 
The peace he contemplates is not to be secured by the abandoning of 
illegitimate desires for territorial growth and domination over alien races on 
the part of the great States, but by gratifying them. Russia, and even 
Siberia, he would practically give over to Germany, to Great Britain the 
Kingdom of the Seas, whatever that may mean, to France, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and so on. Thus the war would profit everyone—the violators as 
well as the defenders of justice—and there would be no further reason for 
fighting, for everyone would be satisfied ! 

One of the most deplorable effects of the collapse of Russia has been the 
fresh scope given to the brutal and fanatical Turk to pursue his diabolical 
aims in Asia Minor. Even though his time be short, he can yet work terrible 
evil amongst the hapless Christian population exposed to his lust and cruelty. 
The Armenian Bureau (153, Regent Street, London, W. 1) has therefore 
done good service to its nation and to humanity in issuing The Tragedy 
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of Armenia (3d. net), by Mr. Henry Morgenthau, late American Ambassador 
at Constantinople. From his position Mr. Morgenthau had the best possible 
opportunity of ascertaining the truth about the enormities of the Turks, 
and he describes them, briefly, as constituting the greatest horror in all 
history. Between 600,000 and 800,000 Armenian people have been ruth- 
lessly outraged and murdered—about one-third of the whole nation, and 
the rest plundered and driven into exile or hiding. And all this with the 


connivance of Germany. 


Whatever else be the result of the war, it is un- 


thinkable that the Allies will allow the Turk or the German to retain any 
sway over alien peoples. 
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